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on new measures for university refûrnm. 

President Francois Mitterrand played i 
decisive purl in the Prime Minisler's 
decısion. With hıs presiduntiul concern fur 
national unity, he urged Mr Chirac to 
withdraw the controversial bill. 


The system of coexistence between a 
Socialist President and a rightwing Prime 
Minister would have been severely tested if 
President Mitterrand had been forced to 
intervene publicly. 


President Mitterrand took {hte unuaual 
step on Monday of visiting the family of the 
22-year-old student, Malik Oussekine, ma 
French citizen of North African descent, 
who died after being beaten by the police. 


Mr Chirac will pay a considerable price 
far hia handling of the controversy about 
university reform. Hig standing as a head of 
government, ad his proaperts as a poten- 
tial head of astate in the presidential 
elections due in early 1988, will both suffer. 

There were stoppages in many offices and 
schools on Monday during a day of mourn- 
ing for the dead student, About 30,000 
students wearing black armbands marched 


through Paris. 
Falling at the junction of tbe Boulevard 
St Germain and the Boulevard St Michel, 


close to the Sorbonne, ended early oan 
Sunday after riot police finally cleared 
demonstrators who had built barricades, 
burned 20 cara, smashed shop and cafe 
windows and indulged in looting. 

Critiea have seized on the government's 
clumainesa in making no concessions on 1he 
eve of Thursday's atudent. demonstration, 
when violence ensued, but in making them 
the next evening. The impact of Friday's 
conceasslons was soon obliteratod by the 
student's death carly on Satùrday morning. 

Police tactics have also been denounced. 
The illegal horizontal firing of tear-gas 
canisters is alleged to have caused serious 
injury to two atudenls on Thursday. One 
lost م‎ oye and another had a fractured 
gskul : 


There has been further ceriticism of the 
use of a police motor cycle squad which 
specialises in breaking, up demonaLrations. 
There are.two men on each machine and the 
pilljon passenger carries a long club. 

. The polite are algo under attack for 
. falling to isolate and arrest troublemakers 
whoa, as everyone agrees, are damaging the 
interests of a fundamentally peaceful st- 
denta' mûvement. ٤ ٣ : 


Cars blnze in the Latin Quarter ny CRS riot palico go Into action, 


joined the protest on Sunday. That ia - 
1 te atudents cannot ignore, na . 
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ball that was ta have rounded off two daya 
of festivities and an extraordinary congross 
of the RPR at the Exhibition Hall in Lu 
ا ااب ا‎ 8 

Campbe e of the Guardian write 
from Paris: Mr Chirac called a Cabinet 
meeting before making a lunchtime state- 
ment on television. The Prime Minister 
said: “No change in the universities, how- 
ever necessary it may be, can be introduced 
successfully without considerable support 
from the interested partiea, particularly the 
students and the teachers. It can be carried 
out only in an atmosphere of calm.” 

He acknowledged that these conditions 
could not be met. “The demonstrations 
under way, with all the risks and darıgers of 
violence او‎ they carry for everyone, are 
the proof of this.” 

The Education Minister Mr Rene Monory 
would try to achieve widespread agreement 
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Chirac capitulates 
to the students 


television on Friday evening to announce he 
had been asked to take over respouıısibility 
for the university reform bill {thareby 
shunting aside Alain Devaquct, the junior 
minister in charge of Research and Higher 
Education who had been handling the 
matter until then}, and that he had decided 
to postpone consideration of the three 
disputed clauses, which concern university 
entrance, the imposition of study courses 
and national diplomas. 

Doubtless the government was still count- 
ing on student onthusiaem flagging, what 
with the wintry weather and the approrıch- 
ing Christmas holidaya, or on driving 
wedges between students, faculty members 
and parents. 

Students were still mulling over this and 
wondering whal their next move would be 
when it was learnt that a 22-year-old Jaw 
atudent of Algerian origin tbut of French 
nationality, Malik Oussekine, from Dnu- 

hine {Paris IX) had been killed in the 

tin Quarter. At least {wo witnesses 
alleged he had been set upon by the police. 
The next morning, Devaquet, a baker's son 
and one of the rare academics in the Chirac 
government — he is professor of physics at 
Jusaieu {Paris VII! — offered to hand in his 
resignation. 1 

From then on the mood changed consider- 
ably, with a radicalisation on the aide of the 
atudents and the government 1through the 
voice of Interior Minister Charles Pasqua) 
accusing “leftiats, anarchists and profea- 
sional destabilisers" of manipulating the 
atudenta. 

ÃA new element entered the student 
demonstrations when camouflaged and 
armed provocateura mingling with demon- 
strating students in the Latin Quarter went 
on the rampage, setting fire to cara, 
smashing shop windows and looting. 

All this also came at a very awkward 
moment for Jacques Chirac'a 
Rassermblement Pour la République (RPR) 
at the weekend was celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of Its formation. The glittering 


gsaure from univer- 


ks, Prime Minister Jacques Chirac 


the junior minister 


The student coordinating committee had 


called on the population to observe Monday 
aa a day of mourning {for student victims of 
police violence). A day of protest demonstra- 
tions is set for Wednesday. 


A silent student march in the Latin 


Quarter on Saturday afternoon had turned 
later that evening into numerous clashes 
between the police and fringe groups. One 
student waa killed. Despite an early police 
claim that the death of Malik Ossoukine, 
22, was the reault of a heart attack brought 
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on by his physical condition ‘he was 
undergoing regular haemadialysis for a 
renal complaint, but was otherwise fit} and 
had nothing to do with any ا‎ action, an 
autopsy was later reporte 

firmed that death was due to blows from 
policemen. 


to have cön- 


Two weeks of student unrest, sparked off 


by government plans to push through 
education reforms that were perceived aa 
elitist and gelective, ha 
Thursday, December 4, into one of the 
biggest demonstrations seen in Paris tor, for 
that matter, anywhere else in France) since 


had built up or 


the heyday of student dissent in 1968. 

It was to have been a vast and joyous 
gathering and it appeared to have achieved 
at least one of its بو‎ alms when 
Education Minister René Monory went on 


Thunderstorms in the sky over France 


rfect martyr, young, n student, an “imımi- 

rant" of E e descent and reportedly a 

sick man — just the kind of person many 

French ا ا‎ the e and 

their gavernment loathe on principle. 

A ne who looked closely at the TV lm 

will have noticed that the most violent 
` dermonstratora were remarkably long in the 
toath, old enough in zome cases to have been 

full-grown in 1968. As student leaders bave 
claimed, this was clearly a vicious display of 
unsolicited “golidarity" . by a _ rent-a-mob 
element of the kind which is latent in 
Britain. The atudents’ disavowal is made 
eredible by the remarkable discipline, 
organisation, and lack of political bile in the 
demonstrations preceding the lethal over- 
reaction by the CRS. If the cycle of violence 
is to be stopped and now that the Prime 
.Minister has backed down and withdrawn 
the bill, the student movement should think 
again about furlher mass-protest, which is 
bound to attract extraneous thugs in even 
groater numbera, to say nothing of all the 
other organisations — including the CGT 
` ad main parenta' association — which 


something 1 ر‎ 
' matter how unwanted this “support: ay 
be. And, waiting. in the wings, ars the 
` riot, squads, the‘ moat heavy-handed police 
' formations in the democratic world. ‘They 

should’ be firmly reined in too.  - : 


which provoked the original demonstrations 
at the end of last month, The initial spark 
was a government plan to introduce selec- 
ton and other restrictiona for university 
entry. Their abandonment was one of the 
victories won in 1968, when that generation 
of atudents was very prominent in the great 
wave of unrest. On this occasion the 


‘THE protest campaign by French university 
e aud genior-school children blew up 
over the weekend into one of those storms 
out of a clear sky which are a special feature 
of the Gallic palitical climate. Superficially, 
it is highly reminiscent of 1968: even 
though the historic cobbles of the Latin 


` Quarter. in. Paris were sealed in asphalt 


after that و ا‎ ‘and turbulent '’ protestera are not trying to overturn the 


established order but are fighting to retain. 
it. In short, '36 is '68 apelt backwards. 


` ~“When--the “Government _reapandod. laat 


waek to.an almost entirely sober and non- 
violent campaign by announcing that it was 


COMMENT 


e 
taking ita draft bill off the table and putting 
it back on the drawing-board, it appeare 
that Mr Chirac had wigely decided not to 
make a erjsig out of a drama. It looked like 
an Intelligent concesaion to a sector of 
blic opinion whore strength of feeling had 
en badly underestimated. But, apparently 
spurred on by this qulek and clean victory, 
gome student leaders decided to go for 


broke: they would not settle for a rethink 


„ hut only for a cancellation. This was lng 


a lot of any government, and far tbo muc 


onê s0 aggressively dedicatéd to law and 


order. The demos went on, more police were 


mobilised, and' bn Friday the predictatile 
happened: .a protester diéd under the 
batons: The tragic victim wag also the 


summer. There they were again on the 
“Boule Miche” hurling stones to camera, So 
blag 8 ith tear-gas and 

agstin AWAY wl ear- 
huneelShs The early flight back to 
Paris of the Prime Miniater, Mr Jacques 
Chirae, from the studiously uncontroversial 
Eurosummit in London looked like a replay 
of President Charles de Gaulle’s ignomin- 
ious return from Romania in 1968, ever if 
President Francois Mitterrand stayed put 
and contented himself with an appeal for 
calm. But, despite the dramatic television 
footage, there is no reason to believe that 
the analogy will go so far aa to drive either 
leader to dash .up to French army HQ in 
Germany to. gnaure loyal troops are avail- 


, able, as de Gaulle did 18 years ago. 


But that reasonable assumption provides 
no justification for dişmissing the return of 
ف‎ ad disorder to the streets .of Paris 
and elsewhere aa just a fareıup. The events 


ofthe past few days are redolent of the same 


kind of insensitivity and mismanagement 
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UNDER continuous 
sity students and high school pupils for two 
wee 
decided on Monday, December 8, to with- 
draw the whole of the Devaquct draft bill on 
education. The move was algo in response to 
demands from a section of his own ruling 
Majority and [rom President Francois Mit- 
terrand, who judged the bil] “ill-timed" and 
“pointlesa”". Acceptance of the resignation of 
Alain Devaquet, : 
reponaible for Research and Higher Educa- 
tion, was announced later the same day. 
The Paria Bourse, after an initial drop, later 
rallied. 
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Coventry pay the penalties from Molby’s boot 


as a trainer, Taking his place ia 
Barry Hills, who runs a string af 
horgea in the same village that 
won 6b races and £346,439 last 
season. 

¥ 
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SNOOKER'S Steve Davis ong 
more won the UK Open champion. 
ship at Preston, beating Neal 
Foulds in the final 16-7. But the 
televiaed tournament was 
overshadowed by an incident at 
the hall when the mercurial Irigh 
former World champion, Alex 
“Hurricane” Higgins, alle 
head-butted the tournament 0 
tor, Paul Hatherall. The game's 
governing body, the World Profeg 
sional Billiards and Snooker Ãggo- 
ciation, decided to allow him ta 
continue through the tournament 
and to have a cooling-off period 
before putting the allegation and 
two other complaints to an inde. 
pendent tribunal. Higgins, who 
has alwaya been a larger-than-life 
character, self-styled the “People's 
Champion”, has already been fined 
geven times for various offences in 
his 17 years as a professional 
player. He could face a lengthy ban 
from playing and could be charged 
by the police. At Preston he went 
through to a semi-final against 
Davis, his alter ego. Davis won 9-3, 
the I8th time he has beaten 
Higgins in 22 meetinga. 


TT tt م‎ 
JAHANGIR KHAN had some ıe- 
venge last week when he beat the 
World Open squash champion. 
New Zealand's Ross Norman, 94, 
9-10, 9-4, 9-4, in the final of the 
Swiss Masters. Rossa had earlier 
laat month ended Khan's five-year 
reign aa world champion. 


x * 
PAKISTAN and the West Indies 
shared their three-match Tes 
cricket series last week when they 
drew the final match at Karachi 
Each had won one match. It was 4 
cloge-run thing, with bad light 
perhaps coming to the rescue for 
Pakiatan when they were 126 fir 
geven, needing 83 runs to win. 
Details: Pakistan 239 and 125 for 
aeven; West Indiea 240 and 211. 


SOCCER 
RESULTS 


orasl 3; Wimbledon i. 


: Newcatiê 
sltlona: 1 Arsen {FP 
17, Pla 34j. 2 Nolts Forest 17, 92. 3 Liverpod! 17. 


1. 
SECOND DIVISION: Barnslsy 2, West Bromwich 
pawich 


Alblon 2: Blackburn Rovers Û, | Ton û. 

radlord City 1, Stoke Ciy 4; Cryelel Palen f 
Sunderland û; Grimsby Tan 0, Birmingham CY 
Laeda Unlled 2, Derby Coury O: Mlwaî 1: 


Partamouth 1; Plymouth 3, Oldham 2: 
Shefflakd Unltsd 0, brighion 1: reway TeX 
Hull O. Postponed: Reading ¥ Huddersfield. 


Ing posltlona: i Oldham Athieik 17 2 
THIRD DIVISION Blripodl 1 port County 
1, Bolton 3, York City 1; Cheatarfialî 1, Bl i 
Fuham 3, Darlington 1; Midalsabrough fı 
2: Nofta County 2. Brlatal Cıly O; Ba? û, 
Carlisle Untied O; Walsall 2, Meta aol 
Wigan Athletic 3, Gllinghan 1, POON en 
Ravars v Doncaster, .Vale 3, ا‎ 
Playecl Sunday: Rotherham 2, Bradio'd gram 
positlona: 1 Middlesbrough 16. 35: 
17, 34. 3 Bounamouih 16, 33. ت‎ 
FOURTH DIVISION: Cardlft 
United O; Exetar City 4, Alderepot 0: Heni j: 
` Scunthorpe Unlted 2; Linooln az: 
Wolvarham n Wanderers O; Oren ûr End 
Paterboro Unhed 2, Preston Wreham û. 
Aochdala Torquay United 3: Coteneste' 3 
Swansaa Clty 0, Played Friday: artlepaol 1. 
0. س‎ 6: Hi Lasding 
rl utherd 2, : Cily 


3 Unltd 17, 33. . 
FINE FARE SCOTTISH LEAGUE — PREM 
DIVISION: Dundas 3, Sieben 2 Academic 
dee Urıtad 1; Hibs 1 Rangers 3, Hearts Û: 


21, 38. 2 Dundas United 21, 39. 3 Hearts 21, 
FIRST DIVISION: Alrdrle 1, Morton 2: Ce 
Brechin 1; Dumbarlon 1, Qusen of South ا‎ 
1, Enel Fife 1: Kimamock 3, Partick 21 e : 
Duntamilns Aihletp 2. ا س‎ 


1 
AON Û; emulr. ¢: 


ank 5, Slentraus 
1 - @ı Johnstone 2, Starling 
Qusen's Park 2,,Falth 2; S1 Johrision Mondovi 


17, 223 Alblon Rovers 17, 
- س‎ 


often caught in possession and 
then confounded by the speed and 


ferocity of the Neath men, who can -- 


now claim to be club champions of 
Wales and England. 
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ENGLAND'S success in being run- 
ners-up to Australia in hockey's 
World Cup last month has already 
brought some financial reward. 
The car dealers, Lada, have agreed 
to sponsor English hockey’s firat 
national league, an indoor compe- 
tition to be launched next winter. 
It will be worth £420,000 over 
three years. They are also to 
spongor an invitation outdoor tour- 
nament in London at the end of 
January and the four nations’ 
tournament next October, Mean- 
while, England may not play in 
the World Cup again if a recom- 
mendation to the home asgocia- 
tions is accepted. Instead Great 
Britain will be the representative 
in the World Cup, Olympic Games, 
and any event above European 
level. This is the encouraging 
outcome of a meeting among repre- 
sentativeg of men's and women’s 
hockey in England, Wales, and 
Seotland and would cover senior 
and junior hockey. 
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HORSE RACING had something 
of a sensation away from the track 
last week when Robert Sangster 
parted company from his private 
trainer, Michael Dickinson. It was 
only last May that the pair cele- 
brated the opening of Sangaster'a 
£14 million training establishment 
at Manton, Wiltshire, to which 
Dickinson had been lured to ven- 
ture into flat training after enor- 
mous success training jump horses. 
But there have been fundamental 
differences between the two over 
how things should be run, especial- 
ly_as only four winners ‘were 
Produced, compared, say, to more 
than 30 by the former jockey, 
Lester Piggott, in his first season 


ed the game and created many 
scoring opportunities. Dundee 
United, on the other hand, won 2-0 
at home to Hajduk Split with a 
workmanlike display that ought to 
have produced more goala. 
Meanwhile Glasgow Celtic have 
been flned £5,000 in the wake of 
incidents at the end of last month's 
Skol Cup final against Glaagow 
ers. Celtic's manager, David 
Hay, was fined a total of £600 for 


remarks during and after the 
match. 

# K#* ¥ 
WELSH RUGBY UNION continue 


to take a tough line over alleged 
indiacipline among players. Swan- 
Sea d their young flanker, 
Paul Moriarty, and severely cen- 
sured him after a punching inci- 
dent in which a Richmond player 


Alan Dunn’s DIARY 


received a cut eye. Swansea, like 
ather cluba who have suffered from 
alleged punching incidenta, have 
also issued a general warning to 
players that vicious behaviour will 
not be tolerated. Moriarty was alo 
omitted from the Welah national 
trial teama for next weekend, 
along with the Bridgend captain, 
Adrian Owen. This was in spite of 
Owen's 22-week ban from playing 
for allegedly kieking a Bristol 
player being set aside on appeal to 
the Welsh RU executive commit- 
tee. 

On the field England's prenıier 
club team, Bath, had a doleful 
week. They were first beaten in 
midweek 12-9 by Gloucester in a 
rugged Merit Table match, then 
lost at the weekend 26-9 at Neath. 
Gloucester were one of the few 


concede that hia strategy is based 
Scoata 
. . . Scottiah in meanneaa. 
Graham himself played 12 e ein 

ays 


on a gound typical 
defence 


for his country during 
with Arsenal, Chelgaea, Anton Vil- 
la, and Manchester United and 
othera. But if the defence have 
conceded only 2 goals in 17 
games the attack have hardly been 
passive observers, acoring 27 
times, It is a young squad, with 
four newcomers this seagon still to 
reach 21, all being brought up in 
the Graham style. 

The weakend's games left the 
state of play unchanged at the top 
of the Firat Division, with the 
leading half dozen clubs all win- 
ning. Arsenal lead with 34 points, 
two more than Nottingham Forest 
and three ahead of Liverpool, the 
reigning champions. 

There was no change in Seot- 
land's Premier Division, neither, 
with Glasgow Celtic still leading 
Dundee United by seven points, 
thanks to winning 1-0 at St 
Mirren, At the bottom, however, 
Hamilton Academicals, who had 
been the only team in British 
League soccer without a. single win 
this season, broke their duck at 
last, winning 3-1 at Hearts, the 
third club in the division. It algo 
ended a curious vow by their 
manager, John Lambie, to remain 
celibate until hia team won . . . 
Mrs Lambie's viewe on this atate of 
affairs are not recorded. 

Seottlah soccer in midweek waa 
dominated by the European club 
competitions, in which Glasgow 
Rangers and Dundee United re- 
main Britain's only representa- 
tives following the ban on Engliah 
clubs competing. Both are in 
UEFA Ğup, but Rangers are left 


with much to do in the gecond leg 
of their third round tie with 
a Moenchengladbach if 


ey are to gı er. WETE 


conceding a critical away goal to 


the Germans for all they dominat- 


JAN MOLBY, Liverpool soccer 
club's Danish midfleld player, laat 
week knocked on the head that old 
adage about lightning never strik- 
ing twice. In fact, so far aB 
Coventry City are concerned, it 
comes by the . In midweek 
he scored with seach of three 
penalty kicks lo give Liverpool 
victory over City 3-1, then followed 
up with the firat goal, also from 
the penalty spot, when the two 
teams met again on Saturday in 


the و‎ Liverpool won 2-0, 
leaving City unhappy about one or 
two refereeing decisions and atil] 
without a win in 20Û ا‎ at 
Liverpool's Anfield ground, 

But Anfield was not an entirely 
happy place last week, especlally 
among the club's aupporters, Some 
of therm are increasingly concerned 
at the projected transfer of the 
club'a freegcorling centre forward, 
lan Rush, to Juventus, of Italy, for 
£3.2 million. There were demon- 
atrations nt the ground at the 
weckend, with claims in part that 
Rush had not wished to leave. 
Rush later confirmed that he had 
not wanted to go, but had assumed 
once Liverpool allowed talks to go 
ahazd during the summer that the 
club had no objection to hia going. 
Perhaps some of the anxiety being 
expressed by the supporters is the 
knowledge that Rush has scored 
188 goals in hia 299 games for the 
club . . . and that this season's 
rige of the London club, Arsenal, 
might be the herald of a switch of 
soccer powor from Merseyside to 
the capital. 

Certainly Arsenal can do no 
wrong at the top of the Firat 
Division. Their manager, George 
Graham, new to the job thia 
Beason, keeps protesting that hia 
squad of players ia not large 
enough nor experienced enough to 
win the championship this season 
and the squad keeps tı z to 
prove him wrong. The team did 1 
again at the weekend, winning 4-0 
at Aston Villa. Graham likes to 


England reap benefits from a wayward attack 


angry exchange with Border after 
Zoehrer appealed for a catch when 
he was on 26. (Broad gave Lawson 
just one hard return chance on 50). 
On the second day, England 
advanced from 272 for 2 overnight 
to 592 for eight declared — the 
highest Test score by either side in 
Perth. Gower marked his return to 
a confldent groove with a chance- 
less century. Rather more surpris- 
ing was Richards'a 133 — "۾‎ 
revelation after his earlier strug- 
glea on the tour. Meanwhile Lamb 
and Botham had both gone for 
ducks, Gatting for 14 and 
DeFreitas for 11, but it hardly 
seemed to matter. 
ENGLAND — Firsi Innings 
. C. Broad c Zoshrgrb Aekl ı.............-. sun. .nam. nn 
. W. J. Athy b Red ...........-scawcwmssacuecenecae wanes 
eel are r rege 
. i. Richards c Waugh b C. Matthews ... 
.A J, DeFraltaa ltwb O. Matthaws . 
Exiraa (D4, b15, W3, NIS) L....xa.canemmrnnn.m OB 
Tolsl (8 wkls ded) ................-. usan 


Did nat bat: P. H. Edmonds, û. RA. 

Fall of wloketa: 1,223, 2-227, 3-275, 4-333, 5- 
339, 6-548, 7-585, 8-62 1 

Bowling: Lawaon 41-8-128-0; C. Matthowa 29.1- 
4-112-93; Reki 40-8-115-4; Waugh 244-800; G. 
Malhhewa 34-3-124-1; Bordar 2-0-80. 


AUSTRALIA —~ Firat Inninga 

Marsh o Broad b Botham ....................... 1...‏ ع 
R. o Bolham b Emhuray‏ 
ڪ ا ا 
mM‏ 


<o 


pz 


4 


= TO 


Barder IO QU ............... <. uu xun ncun 
. H4. Rilchle o Bolham b Edmonds .... 
. A. J. Matihewa o Boihamm b Dilley .. 
M, ZoBhref NO Of r... 5. ams. 

Extras (bê, b3, Nb} -........-... 10... 


=o0»DmpPo 


To bat; G. F.. Lawson, C. D. Malthowa, B. A. 
Fall oî wickata: 1-4, 2-84, 3-114, 4.124, 8-198, 


` Bowling: Botham ` 15-3-50-1: Dıla; 17-20-2; 
Embrey 801-1: Defrektas 120: Edmonda: 


20-4-59- 


ten-pin alley. And one 
periods of aggression and calm bal y. And one suspects the . 


start, with Broad and Athey domi- 
nating the Australian bowling, 
This was England's best opening 
stand since the Oval 1983 when, 
strangely snough, Fowler and 
Tavare algo put on 223, against 
New Zealand, And England have 
only had three better starts in 259 
Teats against Australia — Hobbs 
and Rhodes, 323 in 1911-12; Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe 283 in 1924-25; Boy- 
cott and Barber 234 in 1965-66. 
Broad and Athey does not yet 


up e at glip off Emburey's 
arm ball for 71. When Edmonda 
had Jones caught at backward 
short-leg, Australia were 128 for 
four, and thers seemed every 
chance that the spinners would 
ل‎ run quickly through Auatra- 
ia. 


But only two wickets fell in the 
laat 34a hours. It was atill a good 
pitch, with just the odd erack and 
dark splodge showing up like 
something worrying on an X-ray. 


CRICKET: Matthew Engel in Perth 


trip off the tongue with quite the 
same resonance, though they did 
hold the record for the previoua 
highest opening stand on thia tour, 
16 in Newcastle. But Broad'a 
innings was most accomplished. 
He hit 23 fours, most of the drives 
and clips in the area between 
square leg and midion,''™' ۰ - 

There ia not much elegance in 
Broad'a batting: his -stance ig a 
modified vergion of the Notting- 
ham bum-thrust perfected by 
Basharat Hassan, But he haa now 
made it work much more effective 
ly than when he was firat chosen 
in 1984, 

Many of his shota were nat hit 
with any great force, and would 
have achieved only one or two on 
an English ا‎ But the out 
fleld was like a newly-poliahed 


waۍ‎ coming quite quickly on 
to the bat too.. It ا ا‎ 
whether the pitch had any real 
pace in it, however, becuse the 
Australiang bowled toû badly to 
give anyone a clear ida. 
Athey was leas assured, He gave 
chances or near-chances on 3, 46 
and 92 and was involved in an 


Occasionally, the ball would really 
bite, but the significant element 
was the confounded wind, rushing 
acroas the pitch and posing the 
technical question whether Ed- 
monds and Emburey should use it 
to help their drift in the air or 
their contrary spin. 


Gatting tried both methods, but 
somewhere along the line Em- 
burey lost a little of hia rhythm, 
and with it hia control over Aug- 
tralia. Perhaps he was troubled by 
his injured elbow, though that was 
officially denied. 1 auspect it was 
simply too uncomfortable a day to 
austain top-clasa bowling — and 
Emburey had to bowl 34 overs. 
Edmonds had less work and more 
SUCCES, 


Border all this while was batting 
at his impressive best, mixing 


just three runs in the first 12 
overs of the new ball} and atill 
there with 81 at the close. He ia 
not quite the world's beat batsman 


— Richards is — but he can look : 


by far the most impregnable.  ! 


England had assumed control of ' 


the game pretty well from thé 


WITH three days gone, the Aua- 
tralians were 309 for aix in their 
first innings, in the second Teat at 
Perth, with 84 runs left to score ta 
avoid the follow-on. 

Australia were pleasantly sur- 
riaed by Steve Waugh and Eng- 
lend disappointed by Emburey. 
The game Itself ia not balanced 
because Australia spent two days 
bowling atrocioualy, and England 
seized the opportunity like carmen 
confronted with a batty million- 


aire. 

Broad, Athey, Gower and Rich- 
ards all played their parta magnif- 
cently, but the story of this Test 
stems from the Australians’ aaton- 
iahingly ill-informed selection poli- 
cies, which lef their attack reliant 
on ûn apparent crock in Lawson, a 
learner in Chris Matthews, two 
bit-part bowlers Waugh and Gre 
Matthews, and just one man, Reid, 
anything like up to the job. 

In such an awful situation, their 
batamen did quite nobly. The 
improvement began with the very 
shrewd decision on Saturday night 
to send in Waugh, not exactly as a 
night-watchman, but on the old 
Broadway principle: “You're going 
out an understudy, son. Youre 
gonna come back a star.” 

And he almost did. Waugh 
lasted all through the marning 
when Emburey was at his moat 
testing. He survived Marsh, who 
failed for the first time against 

England, joining the 360 other 
Teast match bodies in the Botham 
dungeons, through what people 
will remember as the customary 
Botham method of execution: firat 

aver of spall, long hop, authentic 
hit, fielder in the way, out. 

The first ball after lunch, 
Botham was in the way, snapping 


MPs ‘misled by Thatcher’ 


ultimately to the people. That, too, 
he now believed was wrong. 

Nr 0 t, who is now 70 and in 
poor health, lieft MI6 in 1976 after 
spending 20 yeara İn counter espio- 
nage, the only senior officer, he 
said, to hava done so. 

It was "gravely misleading’ to 
say as Mrs Thatcher did in the 
Commons in November, 1979, that 
Blunt cooperated with the authori- 
ties after confessing to have 
been a Russian agent. It was thin 
that prompted him to write a 
dossier about the investigations, 

And he aaid it was “simply not 
correct” to say, as Mira Thatcher 
did in March 1981, after the 
allegationa againat Hollis, that the 
extent of Sovict penetration into 
MJŠ had been thoroughly investi- 
| ire Large passagea of the affl- 

avit relating to Mira Thatcher's 
statemonta were not road out in 
open court. 

e The Attorney-General, Sir 
Michael Havora, diacloged on Mon- 
day in the Commons that he was 
considering n prosecution undor 
the Official Socrets Act of Mr 
Chapman Pincher, tha journalist 
and author, for inducing Mr Peter 
Wright to break confidentiality. 
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THE FUTURE LOOKS GOOD, 


For the last three years, the Jersey-based forfuture growth—with the consumer goods, 
building and financial sectors expected to 


Australian security service) waa 
established on terms and with the 
advice of a Russian apy. 

But, he added, he was “absolute- 
ly certain" that neither Lord Roth- 
schild nor hia second wife, Tess, at 

time spled for Russia. 
Wright, seated in the witness 
box, took over an hour ta read 
those parta — about half of hia 32- 
Base affdavit — to which the 
rnıment did not object to being 
heard in open court, He ended by 
insiating that his motive for writ- 
ing his memoirs was not primarily 


By Richard Norton-Taylor 


In Sydney 


financial. It waa, he aaid, to secure 


in Mlb.‏ پا 
“The present state of Britain is‏ 
in part due to the penetration of‏ 
the Eatablishment by the Ruas-‏ 
siang, and the subsequent cover-‏ 
up. Unless the scale of the‏ 
penetration waa understood,‏ 
nothing could bo done to stop it.”‏ 
For yenrs, Mr Wright said, the‏ 
gecret services had assumed that‏ 
their work was beat done with‏ 
minimum reporting and acecount-‏ 
ability to the government and‏ 
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THE Prime Minister's statements 
to the Commons about Anthony 
Blunt and Sir Roger Hollis, a 
former head of the security service, 
were “gravely misleading” and 
“substantially false," the former 
MID officer, Mr Peter Wright, said 
on Monday. 

In an avit which he read to 
the New South Wales Supreme 
Court, where the Government is 
trying to suppress his memoirs, he 
said that the British Establish- 
ment had never accepted that it 
was “en masse penetrated by the 
Russians", 

With so many aples, he sald, 
there was no hope of MIB catching 
them all, The answer to Soviet 
penetration was greater public 
awarenega of the problem “That,” 
he said, “is the object of my book." 

In a alow, at times faltering 
voice he told the ete court thal 
his memoirs would compromise no 
operations, prejudice no source and 
expose no secret, 

The consequences of Hollis hav- 
ing been a spy, he claimed, were 
enormous. “Not only does it mean 
that MI5 is probably still ataffed 
by people with similar views to 
him, but it means that ASIO (the 
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MIS saga 


political ammunition 


MIŠ should declare publicly that 
he was not, and never had been, a 
Soviet agent. 

Since MI6 does not, officlally, 
exiat, the demanda to clear Lord 
Rothschild were put in the Conmı- 
fret, teyi n8 ا‎ 

1 e İisaue, 
finally and grudgingly conceded 
that “we have no nce” that he 
was ever a KGB agent. It was a 

oor reply to a distinguished pub- 
ic servant and the Liberal leader, 
Mr David Steel, şaid it underlined 
the demand for a parliamentary 
committee to monitor the security 
gervices and to which nerving and 
former members of the services 
should have access. 

The Government will net a cool 
£8 billion from last wesk'’s gale of 
British Gas — the world's biggest 
flotation — which attracted 4.5 
million ki egir alld was Over- 
subscribed by about four times, 
The windfall will help the Chan- 
cellor, Mr Nigel Lawson, with hia 
pre-election Budget difficulties, 
and the buyera were not displeased 
to see their shares, bought for a 
part payment of BÛp, rige to 67p as 
trading began, though they later 
fell back to 62p. 


THE MIÖŠ secrets cage being played 
in the gfe gpl a8 
one more than pro 

entertainment for am a 

back home, It has turned 

the routine political slanging be- 

tween the Labour leader and the 

Prime Minister into a kind of 

nal antagonism that bodes ill 

or the conduct of the general 
election, whenever it comes. 

While Mr Kinnock was away in 
the United States, trying to con- 
vince Americana of the virtues of 
Labour's non-nuclear defence poli- 
4 Mrs Thatcher accused him of 
abando not only the funda- 
mental detence policy of his prede- 
cessors but algo the bipartisan 
policy of the Commons on national 
security. She came as close as she 
dared to suggesting that he was 
unfit for high office and not to be 
trusted with defence secrets. 

Mr Kinnock’s offence was to 
telephone Mr Malcolm Turnbull, 
the Australian lawyer, who ia out 
to defeat the British Government's 
attempt to ban publication of the 
book by a former MID agent, Mr 
Peter Wright. This kind of behay- 
iour waa “incredible”, declared Mra 
Thatcher, who went on to agree 


THE WEEK IN BRITAIN by James Lewls 


The flotation was not, however, 
quite the success the Government 
had hoped for because it faded to 
attract the şix or seven million 
buyers confldently expected by the 
Energy Secretary, Mr Peter Walk- 
er. It could well be that most of the 
small investora have already 
shelled out all their spare cash on 
the more attractive offers such aa 
British Telecom and the Trustee 
Savings Bank. So who will be 
in up for the Government's 
orthcoming salea — of British 
Airways, and the electricity and 
water İindustrien? 


A political storm is inevitable if, 
aa expected, the Ministry of 
Defence decides to buy American 
Boeing E3 Awaca airborne early 
warning aircraft for the RAF in 
preference to the Nimrod which is 
made by British Aerospace and 
GEC. The ageing Shackletonas that 
currently provide Britain's only 
airborne early warning are to be 
retired next year, as the firat 
Awacs come into gervice, and' 
technical experta at the MoD are 
known to favour the Boeing as a 
replacement. 


The Nimrod project, on which’ 


£900 million has already bean 
gpent, is three years late because 
of difficulties with its electronic 
equipment. But its makers claim 
that the problems have now been 
troned out and that failure to sell 
it to the RAF would put 2,600 johs 
at risk. Boeing, however, ofara to 
com te by spending £130 on 
Bri electronic equipment for 
every £100 the Government spends 
on buying Awacs. 

` The Environment Secretary, Mr 
Nicholas Ridley, made a contribu 


tion towarde jmaproving hia party £ 8 
8 


election prospecta by manip 


his allocation of next yeara rate 


gupport g#rantla in such a Way as to 
favour the Tory — and wealthy — 
Southern counties at the expense 
of the more deserving urban areas 
of the North. 

Rebellious Tory backbenchers 
had told Mr Ridley in no uncertain 


terms that his original ا‎ 
would cause such n rale in- 


creases İn the Home Counties thet . 


bowed to the rebellion. But, since 
he has no intention of ineraasing 
the total grant aid, his concessions 
to the South will be matched by 
harsher treatment for the North. 


with one of her backbenchers who 
suggeated that she should have “no 
truck” in discussing national secu- 
rity isaues with one who had 
behaved as Kinnock had done. 

This and other attacks on Mr 
Kinnock were clearly an attempt 
to distract attention from the 
humiliations poured upon the Brit- 
ish security services in the Sydney 
hearing which, if nothing else, 
dermonstrated that MIĞ and MI6 
are laws unto themselves. The cage 
inspired a motion from the Liber- 
al-SDP Alliance calling for better 
parliamentary scrutiny of the se- 
curity and intelligence services. 
But the Home Secretary, Mr Doug- 
las Hurd, refused on the groun 
that there was no longer a political 
consensus on defence and gecurity. 

Mr Kinnock had led his party 
away from that consensus, gaid Mr 
Hurd, following his Prime Minis- 
ters line. “There is an amazing 
mixture of inexperience and irre- 
sponsibility in the leader of the 
Spnosltiar's conduct on this mat- 
ter,” he said. It was inconceivable 
that previous Opposition leaders 
would have contacted the defence 
counsel in the Wright case, 

A spin-off from the Sydney case 
has been a suggestion that Lord 

, a nullionaire Estab- 

lishment luminary, former head of 
the Government Tank" and 
a wartime MJ employee, had been 
the fifth man in a Soviet spy ring 
in league with Burgess, Maclean, 
Philby and Blunt. In an anguished 
open letter in the Daily Telegra 


Lord ` Rothschild: demanded that 
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Aflatoxins and the spread of Aids 


There appears to be legitimate sure to aflatoxina by legally en- factor in the susceptibility of peo- lema that affect “them” and n to ol Ol 
concern that a widely used pesti- forceable food-screening ple in Africa‘to. th Aida viru It “us”. In 1979 and 1980 we 
cide may adversely affect persona procedures intraducad when the selectively invades T lymphocytes, . 1t would-be poetic justice with a television پا ر ا‎ 
infected with the Aids virus if they toxicity ' of aflatoxins was which also happen to be the cells vengeance if the Aida epidemic we showed the extent of Pol 2 
consume food contaminated by it recognised. Sadly this safeguard whose immunalogical :fuigjona which now confronts “us” were to crimes in Cambodia and the co : 
even in very amall amounta.. has not been extended to most are most adve . affected by ı prove to be related to aflatoxins in plicity of Western goy i 

We believe there ia cauge for countries in the tropics where alfatoxina, . ا‎ . ‘ Ãfrica: a blam we ignored and aid agencies in sustaining th 
even greater concern about an- alfatoxin-contaminated foods are There 1i4 almost a tûtal lack of ; because it affected only “them”, Khmer Rouge. 


other food contaminant which ia widely consumed. concern in the Western world R.G. Hendrickse, 1 

much more prevalent and which Research undertaken by our about the fact that millions of (Professor of Tropical e ege eae 

may have relevance to Aids, espe- group over the past six years has people in the tropics consume foods Paediatrics), terrorism in Nicaragua and elga. 

cially in Africa where the disease revealed alarming aflatoxin expo- that wé are prohibited from feeding §. M. Lamplugh, where are part of the 

ia now thought to have originated. sure in tropical Africa, Raw foods to tarm animals because of their (Research Biochemist), unchanging reign policy ben 

of Tropical Medicine, pineal aim ia to arm and i‏ ست This probably‏ ا which 0 n e 0 i e gy te‏ 0 0 اا 
j many ataple food “on the plate” a in ec indifference - i 1 : i‏ 

o i ny atap Sudan Ghana Kenya arg er Pu to prob verpool tain e whom President Reagan 


has called “freedom fightera" and 


Aflatoxins were diacoveted countries show frequent and often Truth and economy who are, in the literal gernse, 


about 25 years ago when veterin- #evere aflatoxin-contamination; : terroris iti 

ariana, inveatigating the sudden but of more significance is the fact , The now celebrated epigram of General is trying to ban from of lenny ie e pn ا‎ 
death of some 100,000 turkey that more than 30 per cent of over Sir Robert Armstrong — about publication. It's dynamite! as long as their enda satisfy United 
poulta on farms .in England, dig- 1,000 children studied show being “economical with the truth” Did you know, for example, that States global interests. 

covered a toxic factor in feed aflatoxins in their blood, and a — is by no means original. Three “inferior birdseed, which was all Until now it has been difficult to 
jm ported from Brazil which had similar proportion of hundreds of hundred years ago at the then you could get, caused the deaths of ' provide hard evidence that Wash. 
become contaminated by a fungus, breast-milk samples analysed con- Brooke House committee's exami- innumerable caged birds during ington has been the main financial 
Aspergillus flavus. This fungus tain aflatoxins, nation of the Navy Board, Samuel the war years” (page 71); or that prop, apart from China, for argU- 
occurs worldwide, but produces Aids is widespread in tropical Pepys “charged the commissioners “if you had any senge, you sat bolt ably the most extreme communist 
toxins only when it grows under Africa where the pattern of infec. with the same economy of truth upright in railway carriages at the movement in modern times — the 
conditions of high temperature and tion and spread of the disease concerning £514,000 voted by Par- time, to avoid getting nita in your Khmer Rouge, who were responsi 
humidity. differs from that observed in Eu- lament” (Pepys Library 2874 ff hair” (page 143)? ble for the deaths of up to two 

It has been ([lrmly established 0 America. Children in 388-90). o wonder the Government million of their own people. 

that amo the many adverse uire the disease for (Dr) E: P. Duggan, wants to keep the book under When we fllmed at a Khmer 
biological effects of aflatoxins, car- reasons and by meana that remain Newcastle-under-Lyme. wraps; or is this information al: Rouge base in 1980 and found Pol 
cinogenicity, mutagenici and obgcure. I know I shouldn't tell you this, ready in the public domain, aa the Pot'a men being “fattened on West 
immuno-suppreesion rank high, We conceive of the possibility but I managed to get hold of a copy publishers claim? ern ald” (as lan Guest wrote in 


Peoplo in Europe and North that the immunosuppressive af- of One Girl's War by Joan Miller; Tony Bavlngton, the Guardian), we could not con- 
America are protected from expo- fects of aflatoxins may be a crucial you know, the one the Attorney- Sudbury, Suffolk. e f a of yr Rouge 
1 : irect funding. And the US 
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City man accused of 


offences 


dealing 


By Peter Roagers and Alan Travıs 


committee which investigates sUas- 
ا‎ ghare price movements, 

jy were asked to inventigate 
whether there had been contraven- 
tions of insider dealing legislation. 

Mr Collier, aged 35, was joint 
managing director of securities at 
Morgan Grenfell until his resigna- 
tion. 

in the Commons, under the 

rotection of parliamentary privi- 
age, Labour's front bench spokes- 
man on City affaira, Mr Rabin 
Cook, sald that Mr Collier had 
been hired at a aalary of £300,000 
a year yot that did not prevent him 
from “having a bit on the aide" and 
engaging in share speculation in 
an engineering company. 

“IT! have no doubt that most of 
those who trade in the City ara 
honeal dealers, but Î find it difîi- 
cult to believe thal Mr Collier ian an 
exception," said Mr Cook. “He in 
only exceptional in that he has 
been brought ta book.” 


A SUMMONS alleging share deal- 
ing offences has been served on Mr 
Geoffrey Collier, who resigned last 
month from the merchant bank, 
Morgan Grenfell. 

The summons, which launches 
erlminal proceedings, was an- 
nounced by the Corporate and 
Consumer Affairs Minister, Mr 
Michael Howard. His e ay ni 
refused to giye any details beyond 
the bare announcement, which 
said that the allegations concerned 
transactions in the shares of AE. 

This ja an engineering company 
involved in a bid from Mr Robert 
Maxwell's Hollis Qroup which was 
advised by Morgan Grenfell, 

The prosecution follows an in- 
vestigation by two government. 
appointed inspectors, Mr Poter 
Scott QC, chairman-eleet of the 
Bar Association, and Mr Graham 
Kennedy, n sonior executive of 
atackbrokers James Capel and 
chairman of the Stock Exchange 
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Lords uphold ruling on addict’s baby 


Reading. The mother had‏ ر 

en a drug addict for ten years 

and a registered addict for three. 

The Law Lords noted she knew the 

dangers to which she was expOs- 

ing her baby by continüing to take 
8 


ge. 

The baby was removed from her 
mother’s care at birth and is at 
present with foster parents, but ia 
expectad to be found adoptive 
parents next year. 

The parents said that they 
would try to take tho case to the 
European Commission of Human 
Rights in the hope of a hearing 
before the European Court, 

The British Medical Association 
said: “The medical profession's 
opinion is that a heroin addict 
mother may be sufficiently respon- 
gible to look after her own child 
adequately and it is only in cases 
where the health of the baby may 
be at riak if it is carcd for by ila 
mother that a court ruling may be 
sought.” Eaclı cıge should be con- 
gidered şoparntoly, on its morita. 


By Malcolm Dean 

The Law Lords ruled that the 
law did allow courts to take into 
account what happened durin 
e r ected the Hig 

ourt ruling that the 1969 Chil. 
dren and Yo Persons Act only 
applied : to children and not 
foetuses 


The appeal, which was brought 
by the child's court-appointed 
guardian, supported by her moth- 
er, conceded that the initial care 
order was necessary bul argued 
that the child should have been 
made a ward of court. 

The mother, who cannot be 
named to protect the identity of 
the child, said that she had been 
allowed twa hours a week access to 
her child until a few weeks ago, 
She had transferred from heroin to 
methadone, but had managed to 
reduce the dose, although she 
would never be able to kick the 


The baby was born on March 12, 
1985, in the Royal Berkshire Hos- 
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FIVE Law Lords have unanimous- 
ly upheld the right of magistrates 
to take babies away from addicta 
who continue to take heavy doses 
of drugs during pregnancy. 

The baby in the case, known 
only as Victoria, was born suffer- 
ing from withdrawal symptoms 
and had to be kept in intensive 
care for several weeks. Her mother 
waa a heroin addict, 

However, Mrs Anne Barker, the 
gocial services director for Berk- 
shire, where the child was taken 
into care, countered fears about 
the ruling. “Observers who are 
auggesting that this makes all 
parents who abuse drugs or who 
smoke or drink to be likely to lose 
their children, do thosc parents a 
disservice," she said. 

Lord Goff drew a distinction 
between a mother who harmed her 
unborn baby through too much 
aleohol or drugs but was able to 
break the habit just beloro the 
birth and a mother still addicted at 
the birth. 

In the firat category, magistrates 
would not be right to take a child 
into care, because although dam- 
age was committed there would be 
no further harm. The purpose of 
care proceedings was to prevent 
future damage. 

It was important to avoid an 
interpretation of the act which 
could result in any child born 
auffering from some avoiduble 
ante-natal affliction (like too much 
nlcohol or smoking: being taken 
into care, he said. 


Airbus hit as 


BCal orders 
US airliners 


By Michael Smith 


BRIIISH Caledonian Airways haa 
placed a £700 million order for 
nine US jets in a deal that puts 
considerable pressure on Britain 
and ita partners in the European 
pe aer consortium, Airbus 
ndustrie, to review plans for 
developing the next generation of 
Airbus jets. 

BCal's order ia likely to trigger 
ths Jaunch of the three-engined 
McDonnell Douglas MD-11 jets in 
competitions with Airbus, which 
plans to launch two new jeta in the 
early 1990s. 

Airbus partners, including Brit- 
ish Aerospace with a 20 per cent 
shareholding, are seeking around 
#2 billion from the a in 
Britain, France, rmany and 
Spain to develop the twin-engined 
A330 and four-engined A340. The 
consortium supports 155,000 jobs 
in Europe, uding 30,000 in 
Britain. : 

BCal has rejected the 280-seat 
A840 in favour of the MD-11 and 
there are serious doubts that the 
market in new aircraft could sup- 
port both the A340 and MD-11. 
Airbua. Indugtrie and McDonnell 
Douglas failed earlier this year to 
reach agreement on joint develop- 
ment of the MD-11 in return for 
Airbus dropping production of the 
A340. 


There is considerable pressure in 
Britain and Europa for the Airbus 
project to be adequately funded Lo 
gupport employment and to protect 
the European aerospace industry 
againat domination from America. 


MeDonnell Douglas ia trying to 
gell the MD-11, an advanced de- 
rivative of the DC-10, to European 
airlinea like Swissair, Finnair, and 
SAS. The BCal order is first for the 
MD-11. 

The MD-11 is expected to 
achieve exceptional productivity 
and fuel ciency and to 
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at 0 men. 

“It's not osaibla th 
Weinberger bêlleves that 0 
American troops are Atlantic Alli- 
ance forces,” Mir Gonzalez said, "Tt 
would seem as if he does not know 
about the bilateral agreement. It 
must be an error of interpretation 
or at least a lack of knowledge on 
his part," 


The most recent round of talks 
on the issue, held in Madrid lagt 
week, produced deadlock over ga 
Spanish proposal that the U§ 
withdraw the 401et Tactical Air 
Wing, which operates 79 F-8 
fighters from the base at 'Torrejon 
on the outakirts of the Spanish 
capital, Spain argued that ita 
duties could be undertaken by its 
own air force, which is curren 
being re-equipped with US-made 
F-18 A fighter bombers, 


The US position, however, is 
that the unit's operational area 
gkretches aa far aa Turkey and 
Spain would not be able to fill the 
gap left by ita departure because it 
ia only a political member of Nata 
and has not integrated ila armed 
forces into the Alliance’a command 
structure. 


By Hella Pick in Geneva 


space weapons. But that version, 
he said, would require Britain and 
France to freeze their independent 
nuclear arsenals, and would allow 
the Soviet Union to retain its 
present deployments of ŠSS20g in 
its Asian territories. The Russians 
know that the Went will not accept 
these conditions, 

On strulegic nuclear weapons 
reductions, the two superpowers 
have alrcudy reached a broad 
agrconunt. on a firat stage 5Û per 
cent cul. Yuvt, evan if the Soviet 
Union suddenly took a U-turn s0 
much remains to be ironed out on 
veriticalion, on sub limits, that 
months of tough negotiations seem 
inevitable. 


Rebuff for Kinnock 
on Nato 


By David Fairhall 


US forces in Spain were playing a 
Nato role, e 

The issue is potentially embar- 
ragsing for Mr Gonzalez since he 
won approval of Spanish member- 
ship of Nato in a referendum laat 
March by promising that he would 
reduce the American military 
presence, 

Mr Weinberger irritated §Span- 
ish officials by telling a meeting of 
Nato defence ministers in Brussels 
last week that the US forces in 
Spain were making a vital contri- 
bution to the overall defence of 
Europe by the Alliance. 

Spain has insisted all along that 
the negotiations on the American 
presence, which are to continue in 
Washington on February 3, were a 
strictly bilateral affair, stemming 
from an agreement signed in 1953, 
29 years before Spain joined Nato. 
Subsequent accords fixed the 
maximum permitted US presence 


now, it would need at least 12 
months to complete draft treaties 
on, for exampic, an INF agree- 
ment, incorporating the elimina- 
tion of medium-range nuclear 
missiles in Europe. The two sides 
are relatively close on such a 
treaty. 

But a great deal of work ig 
required, even if the Soviet Union 
did not insist on linking such an 
INF agreement to a wider pack- 


e. 

The chief Sovict negotiator in 
Geneva, Viktor Karpov, said after 
last week's talks that the Soviet 
Union remained ready to negotiate 
an earlier version of an INF 
agreement without linking it to 


the elimination of intermediate 
nuclear forces from Europe — the 
Soviet 8§S-20s and American 
Cruise and Pershing II missiles. 
The communique did not refer to 
President Reagan's proposal to 
eliminate all ballistic nuclear mis- 
sles in 1Û yeara. However, there 
waa a reference to the need for 
parallel “constraints” on ahorter 
range misallea on a basis of 
e for the early conclusion 
of a verifiable ban on chemical 
weapons; and for a new effort to 
reduce conventional forces on both 


sides. 

Paul Ellman adds from Madrid: 
Sharp differences have emerged 
between Spain and the US over 
negotiations to reduce the Ameri- 
can military presence here, The 
Prime Minister, Mr Felipe 
Gonzalez, rebuked the US Defence 
Secretary, Mr Caspar Weinberger 
at the weekend, for claiming that 


Continuing cold 


THE prospect of any major agree- 
ment between the US and the 
Soviet Union over nuclear arma 
during the Reagan presidency is 
receding. American officiala are 
gloomy after last week'a discus- 
sions between the leaders of the 
US and Soviet arma control negoti- 
atora in Goneva. 

Thia perspective algo diminishea 
the importance of the tortuous 
accord reached by Nalo's defence 
ministers in Brussels last week on 
Alllance priorities for the U§S- 
Soviet negotiations. 

‘Those close to the negotiations 
claim that even under the best 
circumstances and with a degree of 
political will which is not visible 


NATO'S defence ministera 

collectively rejected unilateral dia- 

armament last week in what was 

widely taken to be a deliberate 

rebuff of the non-nuclear e of 
r 


the Labour leader, Neil 
Kinnock. 
Labour’s proposals were not di- 


rectly discussed during the Nato 
meeting in Brussels, and the Brit- 
igh Defence Secretary, Mr George 
Younger, naflarwards denied any 
responsibility for inserting this 
unprecedented reference in the 
joint communique. 

The words had already been 
drafted when bè arrived, Mr Youn- 
ger said, but they were “totally 
gensible” and if they applied to Mr 
Kinnock'gs viewa the Labour leader 
ahould take note. 

Labour's defence policy supports 
Nato, and tha provision of strong 
conventional deterrent forces, but 
ita proposal tû remove all nuclear 
weapons from Britain continues to 
attract sharp criticism from the 
alied military eatabligahme nt. 

At a press conference after the 
regular meeting of the Nato 
defence planning committee, the 
US Defence Secretary, Mr Caspar 
Weinberger, said that the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, Gen- 
eral Bernard Rogers, had quite 
properly commented on the dan- 
gers of Mr Kinnock’s propoaalg — 
they they might prompt the with- 
drawal of US troopa from Europe. 

Mr Weinberger then added hia 
own scathing comments about 
those wha preferred a policy of 
“defenceleas defence” or declined to 
maintain nuclear deterrence for 
fear of being provocative. 

The central political pûrpose of 
the Brussels meeting was to estab- 
lish a common approach to forth- 
coming East-West arms control 
negotiations in Geneva following 
the drastic, and to some extent 
divisive, initiatives that emerged 
from the recent Reykjavik summit. 

ers agreed to concentrate 
on achieving a 60 per cent reduc- 
tion in strategic nuclear forces and 


Channon’ s 
Jriends 
gaoled 


By Paul Keel 

TWO friends of Olivia Channon, 
the Cabinet minister's daughter 
who died fom a heroin overdose, 
and her supplier are ا‎ 
prison sentences after pleading 
guilty at Oxford Crown Court last 
week to drug offences. 

Sebastian Guinness, aged 23, 
tha brewing heir, was gaoled for 
four months for possessing heroin 
and cocaine; Rosie Johnston, also 
23, who collected the heroin which 
killed her best friend, was gen- 
tenced to nine months for posges- 
gion and being concerned in 
supplying; and Paul Dunstan, 31, 
received four years for supplying 
after being described by the judge 
as “an out-and-out pusher”, 

The three were charged after 
Miss Channon, tha 22-year-old 
daughter of Mr Paul Channon, the 

@ and Industry Secretary, had 
been found dead in a study at 
Christ Church College, Oxford, on 
Jung 11 afler an end-of-finala 
e She had died from the 

coin overdose and alcohol. 

Passing sontence, Mr Justice 
Otton said the courts were deter- 
mined to play their part in stamp- 
ing out the evil traffic in “agenta of 
human misery" such as heroin and 
cocaine, 

“There is, perhaps, a notion in 
our society that it is acceptable for 
the rich and privileged to dabble in 
hard drugs. It ia not, and those 
sentences are intended to show 
that it ia nat.” 

Mr Justice Otton absalved the 
three from any responsibility for 
the Cabinet Ministers daughter: 
“] do not regard any of you as 
being responsible, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the death of Olivia 
Channon. 
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ecause, 


Just about everyone who goes abroad to work 
expects to make a killing. Earn more money, pay 


less taxes. Make a small fortune. 


Only it doesn't quite work out like that. B 
you fall into the traps. 


Taxes, for example. You decide to realise 


a profit before you leave the U.K. Or retain 


existing offshore deposits after coming 


home. Suddenly you're landed with a massive 


tax bıll. 


Or you're sold an offshore bond, with supposedly 
major tax benefits. The benefits turn out to le 


purely in the eye ofthe beholder, 


You're so busy trying to save tax when you invest, 
you forget to ask whether the investments are any 
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Another new reform that is 


programme, ia 


Replying to complaints from the 
WAS ever ac- 


Saviot lawyers, who claim Lhat 


ta expect a aharp 


cinls who have acicd illegnlly or 
arbitrarily. Although arlicle 5S of 
the Soviet condlitlution guarantees 
lhe fegal right tn make such 
complaints and to gain lugal re- 
dress, hithertu this has been 
honaured mainly in the brcuch. 


” legal rights 


gary to consolidate ai 
the authority of our leg 
eliminate cemtely cases of in- 
terference in t 

local organs of au 
this, we must protect our judges 
ex- againat interference by outside 
influence," Profeasor Kudryavtaav 
went on. 


being considered, according to Mr 
Sergei Guaeyv, vice-president of the 
Supreme Court, apeaking on the 
Twelfth Storey 
that Sovict crime statistica will at 
last be published. 


public that nobody 
quitted in a Soviet court, Mir Gusev 
said this waa untrue. So far this 
year İn the Moscow court, 640 
defenclanta had bcoen acquilled, 
and aver 2,000 had been given 
what amounted to a conditional 
discharge. He did not say what 
Fe eentigé of casea this represent- 
C 


these overdue legal reforma were 
inspired by Mr Garbachev, himnaelf 
a trained lawyer who graduated 
from the law [faculty of Moscow 
University, say lhat they have 
been warned 
increase in the nunıber of court 
actions by the public against nffi- 


after the location of the 


with queries 


r Kravtsov answered questions 


from callers who complained that 
the public did not really know what 
the lawa were, thet the laws 
geemed to have little relation to 
the formal Soviet constitution, and 


By Martin Walker 
In Moscow 


that ministries and state bodies 


still poraisted In publishing de- 
crees which had the force of law, 
even though the public were often 
loft ignorant of them. 

All this would stop, the Minister 
promised. The Ministry was work- 
ing on the publication of a book 
which would contain all Soviet 
lawa, for gale to the public, so that 
they could learn juat what their 
rights were, 

This point waa echoed by Profea- 
sor Kudryayvtsev, writing in 
Pravda. “No regulations can be 
legal if they contradict the hasic 
rights and frecdoms apelt out in 
the Soviat conatilution,” he wrote. 

“The practice of cstablishing 
various kinds of prohibition nnd 
control, of which the citizens arc 
not even informed, will not be 
permiseable — although such 
things happen in local government 


Governor's death poses 
problems for Hong Kong 


especially since it occurred while 
he was undertaking the last of 
many strenuous “ahuttle diploma- 
cy" missions on behalf of Hong 
Kong, has been received in Pekin 
with more than conventional sad- 
ness. He had been visiting Peking 
for the official ا‎ of the new 
Hong Kong Trade Office. 

In London, a atatement frorn the 
Prime Minister's office aaid Mrs 
Thatcher was “deeply distresged” 
to hear of Sir Edward's death. “She 
regarded him aa an outstanding 
civil servant who had worked 
selflessly for Hong Kong’a inter- 
esta and it was characteristic that 
he was serving Hong Kong at the 
end,” the statement said. 

When Sir Edward arrived in 
Hong Kong as governor in 1982, he 
was described his predecessor, 
Lord Maclehase, as “the true pro- 
fessional,” and he lived up to thia 
description. In the two years lead- 


THE unexpected death in Peking 
of the governor of Hong Kong, Sir 
Edward Youde, has raised new 
questions about the territory's 
years of transition before it re- 
turns to China in 1997. 

Sir Edward, aged 62, died in his 
sleep on Thuraday night at the 
British embassy in Peking. He had 
been expected to continue as gOV- 
ernor for four or five years. 

Sir Edward took up hia post in 
1982, and was actively involved in 
the two difficult years of negotia- 
fiona with China. He was British 
ambaasador to Peking from 1974 
to 1978 and vigorously promoted 
trade and cultural relations during 
China's period of transition from 
the age of Mao Teetung. 

By remaining in office til 
around 1990, Sir Edward would 
have seen through the present 

cess of political reform in Hong 
Kong, Hig suecesgor could then 


By D. K. Lewis 


îng up to ل‎ n 

agreement on Hong Kong in Sep- 
tamber, 1984, he trayve the 
world on the colony's behalf in a 
aories ûf journeys which frequently 
allowed only a few houra' interval 
in Hong Kong itself. 

He brought to this diplomatic 
effort the assets of fluency in 
Mandarin and the respect he had 
already won in Peking as ambns- 
sador there. 

. Sîr Edward's links with China 
wont back to the end of tle civil] 
war which brought Mao to power. 
„hs first gecrotary at the British 
cmbaşsy he was awarded the MBE 
in 1949 for crossing Communist 
, nes in a vain attempt to arrange 
a truce to save tho disabled frignte 
,HMS Amethyst. 

One measuree of Sir Edward's 
` achievement İş the ‘manner jn 
which he outlived an early. cam- 

, paigu of denigration which por- 
trayşd jim. a ineffective and. 
unpretentious. In the next four 
years he confounded his critica, 


have been chosen — probably from 
the Hong ا‎ Chinese communi- 
ty — to guide the territory past the 
critical year of 1987, : 

Jt will now be thought necesaary 
to appoint an interim governor 
drawn fram the ranks of Britiah 
officialdom to tako charge while 
0 political reforma are incom- 

ete. 


. The acting governor, Sir David 
Akers-Jones, who is due to retire 
as Chief Secretary next summer, 
tould be asked Lo atay on in charge 
of the administration. But many 
officiala expect Mrs Thatcher to 
lose no time İn sending oul an 
experionced diplomat, almont coer- 
an “old China hand,” to All 
the slat. : : 


Dr David Wilson, who played a 


` gubstantial role in the Sino-British 
and wha heads the, 


negotiations an 
Britiah team in the joint liaiaon 
group in Peking, is one of the more 
obvious possible choices. 

The news of Slr Edward's death, 


atedly inter- . 


AN important new codification of Boris Kravtsov, appeared last 
week İn the new television discua- 
gion e r Twelfth Storey, 
name 

studio where this Soviet version of 
ا ا‎ Time, 

phoned in live from across the 
country, now Lakes place each 
week. It is the outatanding 
ample of the new “Claanosl” or 
“openness”" on Soviet TV. 


wa on the rights of the 


, ia now being 


One ke effect of the reform will 


be sharply to increase the role of 
lawyers in Soviet society and to 
strengthen the hands of defence 
lawyers in criminal cages. People 
facing criminal charges will have 
the right to a lawyer from the 
moment that charges are laid, 
rather than waiting until their 
court a 


earance, A& at present, 
Articles in the Soviet press by 


legal experts, and television state- 
ments by key 
Ministry of Justice make it likely 
that the new code will introduce to 
gE ovation to | Soviet law the principle that all 
defendants must be presumed in- 
nocont until proven guilty, 


officials in the 


“Our strategy of social recon- 


struction is auıpposed to eliminate 
negative events and make our 
legal system a really effective 
instrument of social development 
to establish guarantees of legalily 
and strong protection for the rights 
of the Soviet people," Professor VY. 
Kudryavtsov, a legal expert and 
member of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, writes in Pravda. 


"And on legal rules relating to 


economic activities, there are two 
possible rules. Either one may do 
only 
permitted or alternalively one may 
do evorything that is not expressly 
forbidden, Our priority should be 
the second option, as it unleashes 
the initiative of the people." 


that which is expressly 


The Minister of Justice, Mr 


14 Grenadans 


sentenced 
to death 


A GRENADAN court laat week 
gentenced to death 14 farmer 
soldiers and government officials 
for murdering the prime minister, 
Maurice Bishop and gaoled three 
uthera for lengthy terma. 

One man, Raeburn Nelgon, was 
found not guilty in the deaths of 
Bishop and 10 others during a coup 
which sparked a US-led invasion 


daya later. 

Those sentenced to death com- 
prised the leadership of the left- 

ing New Jewel Movement which 
t0 ie on e 1 2 
— including a former depu 

minister, Bernard Card, 
ig wife, Phyllia, and an ex-army 
commander, Hudgon Austin. 

Former soldiers, Andy Mitchell, 
Vincent Joseph and Cosmos Rich- 
ardson, were found guilty of man- 
slaughter and given prison terms 
ranging from 3Û to 4 years. 

The 12-member jury took just 
under four hours to return verdicta 
on 196 counts of murder and 
conspiracy to murder. It took more 
than an hour for. the acting high 
court chief justice, Mr Denis By- 
ron, te read the sentences because 
each accused attempted to make a 
و‎ bofore the judge ordered 

erm to stop. 

Apart [rom tho Coards and 
ÃAuatin, othera sentenced to death 
were a former mobilisation minia- 
ter, Selwyn Straenan, a former 
ambassador to Cuba, Leon Corn- 
wall, former junlor ministers 
Colvllle' MicBarnette and Dave 
Bartholomew, a trade unionist, 
Jahn Ventour, and soldiers, Liam 
James, Ewart Layne, Lester 
Redhead, Callistua Bernard, Chris- 
topher Stroude and Cecil Prime. 

Bernard led the firing quad 
which shot Bishop dead. Duri 


. moat of the stormy 'nine-mont 


trial the defendants were without 
legal counsel and : 
rupted procéedings by shouting at 
witnesses and insulting the judge. 


Soviet 
individual, which will significantly 
reduce the prerogatives of the 
State and its offici 
drafted 


For the moment, however, the 


the past, but then 


The apeech appeared to be a 


His deputy, senior police officer 


Two senior police officers were 
much shorter sentences on two 


Antonio Berges, was sentenced to 


The president of the six-man 
court, Judge Guillermo Ledesma, 
told defence lawyers that “every 
soldier knows that to kill, torture 
and rob an indefensible person ia a 
crime.” 

President Alfonain had put for- 
ward a concept of “due obedience" 
under which some officers would 
be absolved on the grounds that 
they were following orders, provid- 
ad they were not convicted of 
committing atrocities or "abhor- 
rent” crimes. 

But the judges ruled that “there 
ia no authority superior to the 
law". Judge Ledesma stressed that 
subordinates “must disobey an 
order that does not conform wit 
the law. Man is being of will and 
not a blind and insensible inatru- 
ment." 


officer corps is well pleased, The 
head of the joint chiefs of staff, Air 
Force Brigadier Teodoro Waldner, 
told graduating officer cadets that 
the military committed excesses in 
the “dirty war" and that coups had 
been wrong in 
went on to inaiat the “fnal point” 
waa neceasary, 


mere formality once the cadets 
gave a rowdy standin 
the son of General Ramon Camps, 
the former police chief gaoled for 
25 years last week on 73 chargea of 
torturo. 


Miguel Etchecolatz, waa gaoled for 
23 years even though he was 
convicted on more than 90 counta. 
General Camps’ successor aa police 
chief was sentenced to 14 years. 


acquitted and the judges at the 
federal appeals court delivered 


junior members of the police nlso 
on trial. A police surgeon, Dr 


Bix years, and a police corporal, 
Norberto Cozzani, received four 
years in gaol. 
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Alfonsin seeks time limit | Strengthening Russians 
in ‘dirty war’ trials 


By Jeremy Morgan In Buenos Alres 


punishing both sides in the “dirty 
war”. But a pardon for the terror- 
ists would not go down well in the 
armed forces. 


PRESIDENT Raul Alfonsin is ex- 

cted to have trouble in perauad- 
mg Congress to passe a proposed 
Final Point law, setting a time 
limit on human rights trials. 

The bill, announced lata on 
Friday night, would impose what 
the President called a “reasonable 
time” for bringing new cases be- 
fore the courts. 

Although he did not specify 
what limit he wanted, a draft of 
the six point plan circulating in 
Congress showed that new cases 
would have to be opened within 3Û 


days. 

he bill may also affect existi 
trials. Unless formally charge 
inside 60 days, officials said, offi- 
cera would also benefit from the 
"conclusion of legal action". The 
only exception, it seems, would be 
cases involving children. 

President Alfonsin took over 
from the military almost three 
years ago promising to punish 
thoge responsible for the disap- 
pearance of at least 9,000 people 
during the military regime's “dirty 
war 9 


The about-turn was launched 
only hours after a civilian court 
freed Lieutenant do Astiz, 
ruling that the Statute of Limita- 
tiona had expired in the case of 
Dagmar Hagelin, a Swedish girl 
who went missing in 1977, one 
year after the coup. 

The deputy leader of the Lower 
House of Congress, Mr Roberto 
Silva, a member of the rulin 
Radical Party, warned that the bi 
would run into difficulties. “The 
artificial setting of a deadline will 
generate controversy” among 
President Alfonsin’s own support- 
era, he predicted. 

Political observers auspect Presi- 
dent Alfongin may look for aupport 
from the opposition Peroniat move- 
ment, where some 8ê niOr 
rightwingers have actively Jobbied 
for an amnesty to be applied not 
only to the military but the 
Peronist terrorista who are be- 
lieved to have sparked the crack- 
down. . 

Such a strategy would be in line 
with Presldent Alfongin’s even- 
handed appraach, until now, of 


Germans build paper mountain 


By Anna Tomforde in Bonn 


to 800,000 tons. 1 

“First we were told to collect like 
mad and now, as profits decline, it 
is suddenly left to us to decide, 
what to do with our paper," said 
Mr Helga Rammin, a housewife 
from Hamburg. 

Mr Joery Sudan, of the Federal 
Association for Paper Raw Materi- 
nls, admits that the dwindling 
price for inferior household paper 
is the main raason for his aasocia- 
tion's complaint that the Govern- 
ment ia encouraging waste 
accumulation without considerin 
cost fuactort and industria 
cenpacitiegs, “We have tackled the 
problem from the wrong end,” he 
asserted. “Collecting has become 
an end in itself.” 

While Mr Sudan's association 
maintains that many firms can 
hardly cover their petrol cosls, the 
municipal authorities in Hanover, 
Berliln, and Stuttgart have al- 
ready been forced to hand out 
aubsidiea to private transport and 
recycling companies to avoid boy- 


catts. 

But surveys have shown that the 
consumer who goes in for recycling 
to ease his conscience is not 80 
enthusiaatic about buying the 
recycled product. Each year, West 
Germans buy only about 130,000 
tonnes of. “grey”, recycled paper, 
compared with 4.5 million tonnes 
nf virzin white writing paper. 


FIRST there was Chernobyl. Then 
there was the Rhine pollution. 
Now it'a the Great Unrecycled 
Paper Mountain. All in all, 1986 
has been a bad year for West 
Germany, environmentally speak- 


ing. 
Not that the Pa Mountain 


can be adjudged a disaster — far 


from it. The problem stema from 
the considerable succeas of conser- 
vation groupe in persuading the 
average hauasfral to dispose of 
disposables in an ecologically re- 
sponsible manner. 1 

For every bottle there is a bank. 
For every beer or softdrink can, 
there ia a welcome and a future. 
Each month, on a date advertised 
in the local paper, collectors call 
(though never on Sundays) to take 
away tha unwanted and the aal- 
vageable. On November 1, a new 
law sanctified the war on waste, 
stating that recycling should take 
priority over coat factors. 

But when it comes to wWaate 
paper — 5 million tons this year — 
the ayatem cannot cope. It is piling 
up on all sides, Back copies of Bild, 
a welter of Die Welts, discarded 
Spiegela and heaps of well- 
thumbed Blicks all add to the 
difficulties. Spiralling fuel, trana- 
Port and processing . costs mean 
that much of it .will be adjudged 
unfit for the recycler. This year, 


a Dan. AF- navwr 


n aggre ETE RETR e gege r a arya n e e e e س س‎ 


e Cabinet had not 
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Shultz recalls US ambassador 
after new hostage disclosures 


ation for the contras. 


The timing of this intense period 


of negotiations involving Mr 
and the three main playera n tha 
White House basement, but ey. 
cluding the State Department, i 
particularly significant. 

It ccincided with the final dayı 
of the mid-term election campaign, 
during which one hostage, Mr 
David Jacobsen, waa releaged, 

President Reagan and his Advis. 
ers have maintained throughont 
the Iran affair that the arms 
supply channel to Tehran was 
of the longer-term strategic ا‎ 
to open up a diplomatic ehannal, 

„It is clear from Mr Kellys 
dispatch, and a series of other 
disclosures including the willing- 
ness of the billionaire Mr Rosg 
Perot to put up a ransom, that 
through much of 1986 the Presi. 
dent and the White Houae were 
primarily concerned with winning 
the freedom of the hostages. 

Under questioning, Mr Shult 
appeared openly to di 8 with 
President Reagan in his view that 
Iran was no longer supporling 
terroriam. He said: “We E of 
many acts of terrorism in whith 
Iran, one way or another, aeema lo 
have been connected." 

The Attorney-General, Mr E} 
win Meege, said in documents 
released ûn Monday that the Justice 
Department waa aeeking an inte 
pendent e to investigate 
the Iran-Contra connection. 

Irn an application to the special 
court responsible for selecting an 
independent prosecutor, Mr Meese 
gaaid: “The independent counsel 
should be granted juriadiction to 
investigate whether violations of 
US federal criminal law were 
committed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Oliver North or with other US 
government officials." 

(White Houso crisis, pages 
10, 16, 16, 17.) 


ation that Mr Kelly, 
aged 46 and until 1985 a top 


س 


ard Secord.” 


He said that if they are unwil- 
ling to testify they should tell 
President r all that the 
know, and Mr Reagan should “tell 
the rest of the country”. He algo 
was calling 
back the CLA director, Mr William 
Casey, to testify under oath, be- 
cause earlier testimony “had not 


announced that he 


been entirely accurate”. 


„ Mr Shultz insisted that Congress 
itself had authoriaed the soliciting 
of funds for the contras in 1985, 
aud admitted knowledge of the 
secret Swiss account. This account 
was frozen at the weekend at the 


rsquest of US investigators, 
The revel 


By Alex Brummer and 
Michael White 
In Washington 


جڪ ج سد 


European policy-maker, had cir- 
cumvented his seniors at the State 
Department and dealt directly 
with Colonel Narth and others 
rovides further evidence of the 
engths to which the White Fouge 
was prepared to go to secure the 


freedom of the US hostages. 


According to a dispatch which 
Mr Shultz read to ths House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
ambassador met in Washington 
with the former national security 
adviser, Mr Robert McFarlane, in 
July and August of 1986, “who 
briefed me on the hostage negotia- 
tions involving arms to Iran as an 


inducement." 


Mr Kelly added: “Between the 
dates of October 30 and November 
4, 1986, I had numerous conversa- 


tions with Lieutenant-Colonel Oli- 
ver North and Rich 
The retired general waa an impor- 
tant flgure in the resupply oper- 


Britain wins $10m more 


contracts for SDI 
By Hella Pick 


tary, Mr George Younger, and the 
Furoign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe. 

Britain last yenr becaıne the 
first Euıropean membor of Nala 4 
endorse President Reagan's SM 
project by signing a space weapons 
research agreement with the US. 
The Government had initially er" 
visaged that Britain might win 
contracts running into billions, 
rather than millions of pounds. 

But after this week's announc# 
ment, the SDI research contracts 
placed in Britain haye now 
reached $34 million. 

The US decision to encouragê 
research phi کم‎ 
against short-range nuclear 
ona is designed to emphasise that 
the Reagan Administration Pt 
only concerned with developing & 
defensive shield to protect 
mainland against atrategic DU 
missile, and that it is not sekin 
to “decouple” the European ale: 

other political motive 1 
flacing these research contracts 
urope is to secure West Europe? 
support aa the US continues 1 
resiat Soviet demanda for tos 
restraints on the development 
space Weapons. ٤ 

Mr Walberg and Mr Young 
touched on the delicate question 
whether Britain is to buy Awa 
early warning planes from the U 
rather than continue with 
costly Nimrod praject. But offlcirl# 
streasèd that 
reached a decision, which 18 6% 


pected later this weék, 


BRITAIN has been awarded five 
further SD! research contracts, 
worth $10۰1 million. Three of tham 
involve work on defenaive systema 
that could be used in Burope 
n ahort-range nuclear mis- 
Th 

e contracts were announced 
by the US Seoratary for Defence, 
Mr Caapar Weinberger, after talks 
in London this week with the 
Prime Minister, the Defence Secre- 


THE US Secretary of State, Mr 
George Shultz, on Monday recalled 
the veteran US ambassador in 
Beirut, Mr John Kelly, after dis- 
closing that the e had been 
clandestinely involved with the 
CIA and Lieutenant-Colonel Oli. 
ver Narth in efforts to releage 
hostages in Beirut in the final 
ا‎ before the mid-term elee- 


ONA. 

He stunned Congress and the 
nation by saying at the firat public 
hearings on the Iran-Contra con- 
nection, that he waa “ahocked" to 
hear af Kelly’s role “after the 
event,” and had ordered him back 
with any relevant documenta for 
the appraisal of the FBI. 

Mr Shultz noted, however, that 
the “message traffic waa de- 
atroyed"” becauae of security prac- 
tice at the Beirut embasay. There 
a however, be copies with the 
CIA and the White House situa- 
tion room. 

Mr Shultz aaid that his know- 
ledge of the diversion of money to 
the contras “was non-existent”, He 
had, however, authorised his agsia- 
tant, Mr Elliot Abrams, to solicit 
funds from the Sultan of Brunel for 
assistance of the contras, 

The televised hearing on Mon- 
day was marked by several admis- 
siona by Mr Shultz, in a low key 
and frequently mournful perfor- 
mance, that perhaps he should 
haye tried harder to find out what 
waa going on. He asserted that fear 
of leaka had discouraged him. 

“Anyone in this town who does 
something controversial and 
thinks it can be kept a zecret needa 

i head examined,” gaid an an- 
guished Mr Shultz. 

The Brunei connection was 
roundly criticised on Monday by 
Representative Stephen Solarz 
(Democrat, New York), an influen- 
tial member of the committee, who 
noted that if the Brunei funds had 
been used for “military” rather 
than “humanitarian” purposes this 
was against the will of Congress. 

Although Mr Shultz, as the 
apparent administration hero on 
the Iran arma affair, was given a 
deferential hearing on Midi, 
the frustrations are building on 
Capitol in lack of 
information coming from the 
White House despite Mr Reagan's 
promisea of full support. 

The ehairman of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee, Senator 
David Durenberger (Republican, 
Minnesota), anid that the key to 
what went on was held by Colonel 
North and his boss, Admiral John 
Poindexter, both of whom have 
refused to cooperate with Con- 
ETeSs. 


ihe 
ped In a zaloon car and a Jss 
ohanging vshlclas some dlatanca trom t10 


THE WEEK 


planes which may hava bean bullt In 


edditfon to light weapons. 
mals ars valued at 


The between §1 
million and $400 millon and diplomata 
belleva the extant of the salss dependa on 


North Korsa'a ability to ship oll from Iran. 


ا ا 

A SISTER of tha legendary African leader, 
Robart Sobukwa, and ومو‎ have 
been killed In a township ouiakle Pretorla, 


apparently In a well-planned a4 rt 8 
re 8 Pp aêsassirraltion 


Riblaro and Dr Fablan RHi- 
blero, an anti-apartheid aotlvist, wara killed 
outalds home In Mamelodt on Monday 


nigh by ma gunman, 
elghbours claimed the killers, ا‎ WON 


balaclavas, were white, 
gunmen ssoa ا‎ 


shooting and firing on rasldents who tried to 

ls ohass. The Governments Buraau of 
niormatlon aald ihe gunmen were black and 
uued a „45 callbre firearm, 


SOUTH AFRICAN polioe have datalned at 

lasat 13 niembara of the End Consoription 

Campalgn (ECC) organlsatlon and served 12 

other mam wlth restrlotion ordera pra- 

e thelr Involvement in lhe organlga- 
on. 


Another flvs people, eh Mr Azanr 
Cachalla, an executive member of the Unlled 
Demooratio Front {UDF), were alao sarved 
with reatrlollorn orders. 


SOUTH AFRICA has denled that Mr Stoffel 
Botha, Pretorla'a Ministar for Home Affaire, 
spoko for the government when ha aurmmari- 
IY diamlisged proposals for tha biaok majar- 
lty In Natal province to share powsr wlth iha 
ا‎ 
enlai waa contained in a latter to tha 
Guardian by Dr Denls Worrall, South : 
gerre to London. es 
ntervenilon strengthens speculation 
that the §ouınth 0 may 
decide to hold a refarendum among Natal's 
while populatlon bafora alating Its posilion 
on the proposals. 


A Britlah-born historlan, Profesaor Phlllp 
Bonnar, was arrested at hla hams In 
Johannesburg, and taken ta palica head- 
uartors where he ia belng held pending 
اا‎ to Brltalr orı Decamber 18. 
fessor Bonner hes been teaching 
اج‎ at lhe University of the Wltwatera- 
rand far 15 ysara, having been appointed & 
profesor اسر السا‎ Ago. His srreat under a 
n er HL E a 
۰ a8 8 1 
ta ne ered o Rtn RS r 
Police from the Aliana Branch were 
reporled to ba searching for Profaaaor 
Bonner's wife, Chrla. Mra Bonner ia a trade 
unJon organiser. She was not wilh Professor 
Bonner when hê was arrested. 


THREE paopla were killed, more than 30 
injured, and more than 3,000 mada homalons 
by the earlihquake that shook most of 
Bulgaria and caused widespread damage In 
the north and north-east, the BTA nava 
agancy sald In Sofia on Monday. 


ا ا 

NICARAGUA hae asked Honduras if li would 

agrê» to an InternaHonal commlsalon Invas- 
tgatlng Lha sltuatlon on thalr border. 

The Nicaragua ambassador io tha UN, Mrs 
Nora Autorge, sald on Mortlay, ihat the 
commlsslon could operates under UN §Upêr- 
lae e a hy ا‎ dlaouss the 

«Î vw 8 rela 

Parez de Cuallar. i 
ucipaiga and Washington malntaln 
that Niosraguan e have been ocoupy- 
Ing a buffer zone Inelds Honduras for most 
of this year. Honduras algo clalma that 
Sandinista troops attaûked three Honduran 
villagea on Salurday. 


reorganise approach to foreign trade 


of Fisheries until his promotion to 
a deputy chalrman of the Council 
of Ministers earlier thig year, 


The document atatsa that the 


iE. rare, and jewellery. 2 of و‎ is “a radical 
„. AltRONEh, tha isati لے‎ vYement of. foreign . economic 
a al E BeVHSE, and the perfection of 


trade and economic, currency and 
financial, and seientiflc and tech- 
nical ties with forei 
for the sake of spe uP socia-' 
economic progress in our country." 


The new commission will algo 
have responsibillties for the whole 
Soviet bloc. The document saya it 
will “coordinate and execute con- 
trol over the work of all ministries 
and departments on carrying out 
the targets of the programme of 


acientific-technical progresa of 
و ب‎ countries up to the ıyear 


The Soviet Union currently ac- 


counts for a mere 2 per cent of 


world trade. 


agricultural machinery, machine- 
tools, medical and scientiflc instru- 
menta, chemical and geological 
machinery, and selected consumer 
goods industries, including watch. 


The „10-page document is circu- 
lating in the central committee, in 
Government miniatries concerned 
with foreign trade, in Comecon, 
among academic economista, 
in tha traditional foreign trade 


organisations. It is expected. t9 be.. 


By Martin Walker In Moscow 


foreign trade has been under dig- 
cuasion for oyer a year, there have 
been widespread complaints 
E i ann dire 

ers in Eastern an 
the West that no firm decisions 
had been announced. 

In terma of organisation, tha 
most important feature of the 
is to get up a super- 
to overaee foreign trade. 

called the State Forel 


Economic Commission of the 
Council of Minis 


istera of the USSR, 


and ia to be run by Mr Vladimir 
` Kamentsev, who was the Minister 


reform 
minis 
It ia to 


made public by the end of the year. 

Although they are not listed in 
the document, 21 aeparate 
ministries and 7O individual enter- 
and factories have already 

n assigned the right to operate 
directly in international markets, 
and to sign commercial contracts 
on their own behalf from January 
1 next year. 

For the first time, Sovlet anter- 
prises are to be allowed to keep the 
bulk of the foreign currency they 
earn, and will thug have a direct 
incentive to export. 

The main sectors include cara, 


and demonstrations 
coniinued all ovar the occupied area lor the 
fifih ات سک ا‎ 
There has bear widespread erttilclsm In 
İaras! and abroad of the use of what ls sean 
many to be the use of oxcesalve forsa 
agaflnst the Palestinlans and several newa- 
papers have commented on thé nsed to 
examin» the urderîyfng reasons for the 
recant froubls, ona of the longast outbreaks 
of unrest In the Waşt Bank and Qaza for 


Soma years. 
The army alao ordered the closing of tha 
old campus af Bir Zelt Unlveraslty, near 
FHamallah, ths scans of vlolent Glashes 
between Palestinlan students and security 
forcea lel Pro-PLO protests Iasi waak. 
Monday's fatality, the fourih In legs than a 
week, was FAarmadan Zeltoun, sehol In the 
head during 4 demanstrailon at ihe Balnia 
ea camp nasr Nablus, where a boy, 
14, was killed by the [eralls undar 
gimiler circumatances iast Friday. Four oth- 
era were wounded In yesterday's incident. 
The present wave of trouble began in 
enmesl last Thursday when two students at 
Bir Zelt were shot dead during a pro- 
demonstration. 


THE Rev lan Palaley diarupted a apesch by 
Primes Minlster اسز ا‎ Thaicher to ths 
European parilamesnt În Strasbourg on Tuas- 
day. The Ulater Loyalist held up a banner 
and shoutecl protasts agalnst tho Anglo-Irieh 
ایا تیاه‎ than had a heated argumant 
offfolala. 


I8RAEL intervened direotly In ths Increas- 

ingly bitter fighting between Shl'fes and 

Hinlens last week by ahalling Palaatin- 

In the Bldon iy PLO‏ اا ا 
fied a commanding uppar hand o‏ 

Amara Bhl'lta milltlamen اد‎ 


E ET 
MANUEL FRAGA laat weevk furled the 
umbrella paltsrned In tho red and yellow of 
the Spanish flag thal has served as hls 
protective talisman, and finally admiltted that 
the §paln he so badly wanted to lead had 
passed him by. 

The umbralla Jolned 12 boxes full of 
mremorabilla that Mr Fraga oleared oui of hia 
offfce In Madrld after talilng King Juan 
Carloa that ha was resigning aa parllamen- 
lary leader of Spain's conservative opposl-= 
fon and aa head ûf tha Popular Alllance 
Party (AP} that he founded. 

إا ا ا 
AN Iranlan-sponaored ceasefire approved In‏ 
Damascua by all key players except Mr‏ 
Yasser Arafat's malnaiream Fatah faction of‏ 
the PLO bscame tha second ceasefira In‏ 
nine days to gsoape notlca In Belrut, A new‏ 
missaaûrs of Palestinlan clvillana has coma‏ 
fo light In ths tenth waek of tha latest‏ 
flghting behysen Palastinlans arıd tha Shr tte‏ 
movement, Amal.‏ 


SOME 100,000 fresh iroops from ell over 
Iran, waving ا‎ and chanting slogans, 
galherod In a hran stadlum io hear 
8peschos by Iranian laedara before leaving 
for the Quff wear fronts. 

Wsaring haadbande of the "Army of 
Mahammed," ıa man haaded for baltle 
atatlons whero Irarlan leadors hava been 
thraalonlng a major offenalvo against Iraq by 
the and of tha Iranlan year next March. 

إا ا ج ا 

NORTH KOREA haa bhacoms orıa of Iranı’s 

chlef aupplters of mllltary hardware and la 

aUapented of providing tralning faolllllas for 

Intematlonal tarrorlais, according 1o0 diplo- 
malic sources In NOYATH. 

This year North Korea la sald to have 
delivered 60 MIG 19 or MIG 21 jet fighter 


Soviets 


SOVIET factories and industries 
are to be given the right to buy 
and sell goods and services orı 
international markets under a 
dramatic reorganisation of foreign 
trade. 

For the firat time, they will be 
able to make thelr own doetiaions 
aa to what foreign technology to 
import, and may borrow hard 
کا‎ from the state bank to 
pay for it. 

The new structure which ig 
aimed at "the expansion of the 
country's export potential, and 
consolidating the Soviet Union’s 
position in the world economy,” is 
ب‎ out in a document agreed by 

e Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and the Council 
of Ministers. 

The document, entitled Perfec- 
tion of the Organisation of Manag- 
ing Foreign Economic Relationa, 
has been obtained exclusively by 

ardian. 


al services. T'eating should algo be 
E ` POOR available al centres far the trenal- 
yy. 1 ا س‎ e ment ûf drug dependeney and 
: sexually transmitted diseaacs. 
Such services must also include 
professional, free counselling. 5 

Third, drug treatment, detaxilfi- 
cation and venereul diseage clinics 
must be rapidly ecxpanded, to 
revent high riak activities whieh 
ead to the spread of the virus. 

Fourth, the Commission must 
begin a comprehensive long-term 
plan to develop health and saciul 
aervîices tû cara for and supporl 
Aids patients. Care can become 
both ınore compassionale and more 
efficiont Lhrough expansion of out- 
of&hospiltal and home care, sacinl 
support — particularly for such 
„socially disfranchised groups ûf 
drug users — and mental health 
services for Lhe incrensing number 
of puuplo with Aida dementia. iln 
the US more than 40 per cent of ıl! 
Aida pulienls are suffering frormı 
cleep neurological and psycholagi- 
cal problema.) 

Finally, specific laws shoukl he 
intruduced tu guunrantcee Lhe curnli- 
dentinlily of test inbrnuditn unl 
prohibit employment, housing, iid 
other discrimination aguinst Ppa- 
lients with the Aida virus. The 
denial of life insurance is u pur- 
ticulur problemi. 1 

The World Heulth Orgiunisutinu 
has asked us {n curry aut i 
worldwide survcéy of legislative 


۳ ir" Ri E: HETE OLE FP HP aT FEHL کل‎ 4 
fs. + REE 


Sense and stupidity about Aids 


FAB ınilliong. How much should 


‘ecedente blic heulth cedu- 
unprecedented public heu EE ee 


1 for tough menduures 10 1 
0 cation cunpaign aimed at buth the 


prevent the spread of Aids. ‘These 


. ri 1 4. 1 . 

ineludo quarantine, branding Ail general ا‎ nd il E e E health ا‎ E E i 
أ‎ | ir pri ;, should give explicit uit. blic? 1 lik 
اوا ی ای 1 وی‎ a r ا‎ i fur Sucond, ihe Whilulaw Commn- Gren Britain nnd thé Tinitenl 


sion should plan for widespreud Slnltus becume iMMuYHMors iN tOl- 
voluntary testing fur the Aitls trolling this pundit, 
virus. Peuple al high risk should Larry Cosfin is xvii ftrecfor 


he uflered prunpl und inonyuus of {he Aptcrican Sinirly of Lait nef 
LURE Uap wir f1 a e... 


drug users, un {ho nequisition ancl 

use of free sterile needles. When n 

naw brund of ciguretles in intro- 
- 1 aL. 


UL LL <. 


r thn HE 
puny vxpvcls ln spund mory thiuı 


gressively tracing sexual contucls 
and instituting new inl 
UCI Fu.“ aI mi in 
have sex. Californin hus A uo 
dum on Lhe ballol which woukl 
authorise quarunline and itnptis- 
onment of people with the Aida 
virus. In one nalionnl poll, 4% per 
cent of Americans sıuıpported the 
quarantine of all Aids putients, 
and at least one stale ha» nmendid 
its quarantine law to allow the 
detention of recnlcitrant Aids pa- 
tirntd. 
Yat the suggestion of a wide- 
spread quarantine is ludicrous. It 
would be unmanageable. The de- 
tention would have no time limit. 
The virus ia not spread casually, sû 
iaolation from society ia unneces- 


e ا‎ Guman a1 T13 23 
“Most public health officials 1 ban teauêC eT. i 
: jl 
recognise the absurdity of quaran- I 
tines, but some dû favour making 
it a criminal offence knowingly to 
transmit the virus. Already, nu- 
meroua casea are pending in 
which Aids patients are charged 
with attempted murder for biting 
or spitting at police or others. More 
ing is the case in Texas, 
where a man with Aids boasts that 
he continues to frequent gay clubs 
and prostitute himself. Should 
such a pergon be able knowingly tû 
infect others with a lethal disease? 


1 Offshore Funds that vwon’t 


KEEL Trl ha "T7 
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THE US Secrctary Ior Health 

voımunissioned Prufescor William 

Curran und myself ut Lhe Harvard 

Sehuul uf Public lluallh to advire 

the government uu methods of 
combating the Aida epidenie. Our 

report has now been sent to the 

Secretary of State. A second report 
comce from the US National Acad- 
emy of Science, which includes our 
group at Harvard. 

"There is a chilling consensus on 
the severity of the disease. Be- 
tween a million and a million and 
a half people are already infected 
in tho US. By 1991, more than 
179,000 deaths from Aids are 
expected —- 64,000 of those in that 
year alone. The disease is likely to 
envelop the gay and intravenous 
drug user population in America 
and dramatically begin to spread 
to heterosexuals and children, 
with 7,000 and 3,000 cases respec- 
tively by 1991. Blacks and 
hispanics make up a disproportion- 
ately high percentage of Aids 
patients. The development of a 
vaccine is at least five years away 
and in spite of recent publicity to 
the drug AZT, offective and safe 
drugs may algo be years away. 

a National Academy of Sci- 
ence recommends a bold new strat- 
egy for combating the disease that 
pulls together the governmental, 
industrial and academic gectors. It 
calls past federal education efforts 
“woefully inadequate". Some men- 
bers were openly hostile to Presi- 
dent Reagan, who since the 
epidemic was frat apparent in 

1981, has refused to accept a 
Congreas has allocated" to RIS 
ovary year. 

The Academy recommenda 4 
national conımiasion to monitur 
national Aida efforts, advige the 
government, bring together diapa- 
rate organisations and periodically 
report to the American public. Thc 
President, it saya, should desig- 
nate control of the epidemic ag the 
Government's top domestie prior- 
ity. 

Eyb favours education on 
Aida. But for the “new 
conservatives" this means teach- 
ing abstinence and the avoidance 
of "intimate bodily contact’. In 
New York City, a video on Aida for 
gchool children, has been cenaured 
because it graphically discuases 


By Larry Gostin 


“zafe sex" between gays. Public 
officials are hampering their own 
efforts ta communicate effectively 
to high risk groups. 

Thia silence must end, We can 
no longer afford to sidestep frank, 
open discussiona about sexual 
practices, whether homosexual or 
heterosexual. Young men and 
women will not abstain from sex, 
and go need direct information 
about how to enjoy sexual encoun- 
ters in a reasonably safe and 
responsible way. They must know 


| 
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Carlucci moves over to Security 


director of the Office of Manage. 
nıent and Budget, run at the time 
by Mr Caspar Weinberger, now 
E ea. 

resident Ford appointed hj 
US ambasrador ta ا‎ 
1974, where he was credited with 
working closely with the Weat 
German Chancellor, Mr Helmut 
Schmidt, to secure funds for the 
atruggling Social Democratic Par. 
ty and so averting a Communist 
government in Liabon. 
,„ President Carter called on him 
in 1978 to serve ag deputy direetar 
Agency 
under Admiral Stansfield Turner, 
After Mr Reagan's succenalon io 
the White House in 1981, Mr 
Weinberger waa said to have inala. 
ted on having Mr Carlucci as hig 


deputy before he would agree to 


Harold Jackson In Washington 


of the Central Intelligence 


take over at the Pentagon. 

Mr Carlucci's association with 
the President goes back to 1970 
when Mr Reagan was Governor ol 
California. He played a central 
role in Mr Reagan's long and bitter 


fight with a body called California 
Rural Legal 
took the Governor to court after ha 
had cut state funda for the rural 
poor. Mr Carlucci was credited 
with 
politicking which eventually 
helped Mr Reagan's cage. 


Assistance, which 


some complex federal 


OCENT FRONT MAN, 
K2 ow 


ln a sharp response, the New 


York Times referred acidly to the 
prens 
smartncss, cunning, and aggres- 
sivceneaa,” and noted that he was 
“not well-versed in tho substance 
and nuancee of foreign policy" — a 
eriticism which could, of course, be 
made of the higher lJovels of the 
Administration. 


mecretary's “mixture of 


In the hot-house climate of the 
Hauac press room, W 


the unending pressure of events 
and deadlines leads to frequent 
rows and exchanges of insults, Mr 
Speakes was often perceived 48 
both gaexiat and racist, . 


White 


After serving as a naval gunner 
during the Korean war, he became 
a foreign service officer during the 
Eisenhower years — claimed by 
many to have been a cover for hig 
intelligence activities, 

Under President Nixon he be- 
camé director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and then 


By 


MR FRANK CARLUCCIL, until 
recently president of the world's 
largeat retail company, is the fifth 
man in six years ta take over the 
high-risk job of Mr Reagan's 
National Security adviser. 

Two of hig predecessors, Mr 
Richard Allen and Admiral John 
Poindexter, were summarily 
sacked. Two othera, Mr William 
Clark and Mr Robert McFarlane, 
left unexpectedly, with no clear 
reason being given for their depar- 
ture 


The new man arrives with a long 
— though unproven — history af 
alleged involvement in covert US 
intelligence operations. He himself 
has acknowledged being accused of 
complicity in the assassination of 
the Congolese President Patrice 
Lumumba, ir the CIA-organised 
overthrow of Preaident Allende of 
Chile, and in the fall of President 
Goulart of Brazil and of President 
Karume of Zanzibar, In Italy, he 
was accuged of complicity in the 
kidnapping of Aldo Moro. 

During a Congressional hearing, 
Mr Carlucci commented; “Moscow 
Propaganda has consistently la- 

elied me an expert in subver- 
sion.” Now aged Š6, he haa a long 
background of government service 
for both Republican and Democrat- 
ic adminiatrations. 


° e 
ON KOOWS, 


Speakes quits as President’s press secretary 


He has held his position longer 
than any White House Press Sec- 
retary except President Eisenhow- 
er'g, but has never been oııe of the 
President's inner circle, Certainly 
he never came anywhere near 
achieving the a rolo 
given to Jody Powell in the Carter 
years. 


Though Mr Speakes was eventu- 
ally allowed to attend meetings of 
the National Security Council and 
other major و‎ discussions, his 
briefings to the White House press 
corps haye frequently been both 
confusing and acrimonious, He haa 
never been. popular with corre- 


MR LARRY SPEAKES, the White 
House spokesman whose resigna- 
Lion was announced last week, was 
thrust to prominence by the 
Reagan Administration's firat ma- 
jor crisis — assassination 
attempt on the President in 
March, 1981. 

The man most zeverely wounded 
by the gunman waa not Mr Reagan 
but his press secretary at the time, 
Mr Jim Brady. Though confined to 
a wheelchair and still seriously 
affected by his injuries, Mr Brady 
has continued to hold the formal 
title of White House Press Secre- 
tary 


In reality, of course, all that 
Admiral Poindexter and Colonel 
doing — like those 
giving testimony in the McCarthy 
era — İs preserving E Lawyer 


Civil Liberties Union, noted that 


North, Poindexter invoke 
Fifth Amendment 


with Congress as would other offi- 
cials. That Colonel North took the 
Fifth some 40 times (perhapa a 
Tecord}) has served to confirm 
udice that there is a 


public 


criminal cover-up. 


North are 


David Goldstein, of the American 
the legal roots of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, which is part of America's 
Bill of Rights, stem from fears 
among the early colonists that a 
“atar chamber" system, of the kind 
finally abolished by the Long 
Parliament in 1641, would be 
instituted in the new world. Reli- 
gious dissidents, for instance, 
might be forced into incriminating 
themselves by adınitting they be- 
longed to an outlawed church. 
“If Î were their attorney," Mir 
Goldstein noted, “1 would have 
recommended that they take the 
Filth as a start” He noted that it 
waa historical procedure specifical- 
ly designed to protect the innocent, 
not to confirm the guilty as it ig 
currently presented. The editor 
and author Mr Victor Navasky 
inted out that in the first anti- 
mmunisft hearings of the late 
194ûa the Hollywood Ten, includ- 
ing such men as Ring Lardner 
Junior, the ereator of MASH, had 
Sought to plead Firat Amendment 
rights of freedom of speech and 
ended up in gaol. 
It was only subsequently, as the 
McCarthy persecution intensified, 
that the ultimate defence of the 


band of post-war Ameri 


IN refusing to testify before the 
Senate Intelligence Committee, by 
invoking what is colloquially 
known aa “the Fifth" Vice- Admiral 
John Poindexter and Lieutenant- 
Calonel Oliver North have joined a 
growin 
cans who have refused to come 
clean before Congress. 

For men auch as Admiral 
Poindexter and Colonel North, the 


action-orientated, crusa anti- 
Communists of the Reagan 
National Security apparatus, there’ 


ig a strong irony in thelr decision 
to proteot themselves from incrimi- 
nation by invoking the Fifth 
Amendment. As a legal device, 
een used over the last three 
decades, it was finely honed in the 
early 1950s durlng the late Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy’s witch-hunt 
againgt communism in high 
a from Hollywood to the 
tate Department in Washington. 

As a result of Joseph McCarthy’s 
demagoguery during the Korean 
war, when the phrase “Fifth 
Amendmert Communists" became 
a vile term of abuse, any mention 
of the Fifth stlll leaves bile in the 
throat for many Americans. Thiga 
despite the fact that several of 
those called, auch ga p ight 
Lillian Hellman, were not Commu- 
nists at all and those who were had 
no intention of overturning the 
American government as MîcCar- 
thy and his henchmen alleged, 

The bad image of the Fifth has 
been reinforced over the years by 
the kind of people who have chosen 
to take it. The late Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy, in his classic 1960 
book on the Congressional effort to 


By Alex Brummer in Washington 


Fifth was resorted ta by those being 
hounded for membership of or 


association with members of the Î: 


Communist Party. The point was, 
according to Mr Navasky, that "95 
per cent of all those called who took 
the Fifth had been members of 
the Communist Party”. If this had 
been admitted they would have 
been subject to prosecution ba- 
cause in the Cold War era the 
Communiat Party waa outlawed. 
There seem two main reasons 
why Colonel North and Admiral 
Poindexter have decided to invoke 
the Fifh Amendment. First, it 
provides them and their lawyers 
with time to sift through ` the 
material and ensure that when 
and if they do testify they get their 
evidence right and there is no riak 
of ا‎ . The ClA Director Mr 
William Casey, whose first ا‎ 
ance was voluntary, has already 
been forced to ا‎ zomê 
testimony, ing he mig-spoke 
when he said that the CIA ب‎ 


clean up the corruption in Ameri- 
ca's d, The Enemy Within, 
details how union bose Jimmy 

Hoffa used the Fifth to hide from 

Congressional investigations, 

en questioned before the invea- 
tigaling committees Hoffa would 
plead ignorance and then refer the 
comınittee to an associate who 
would take the Fifth, 

"It waa irritating," Robert Ken- 
nedy wrote, “and nothing moro 
than a way for Hoffa to avoid the 
stigma of taking the Fifth directly, 
a trick he used repeatedly,” 

More recently the Fifth amend- 
ment also became a feature of the 
Watergate hearings. In ita dcter- 
mination to get to the bottom of 
the Nixon scandal, the Senate 
Watergate committee conferred 

immunity on some 27 witnesgeg 
called before it, after they had 
invoked the Fifth. This immunity 
to prosecution waa granted even 
though the Watergate special pros- 
ecutor requested that Congress 


Women correspondents have Te 
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and seek an order. barring any 
criminal prosecution and thereby 
forcing witnesses to testify. 


Once granted immunity Colonel 
if Colonel North, who haa publicly promised a 
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3 selection of olffhore funels = with the qim ol 
bringing yinı lirst clas results whist avokling 
umınecevary risks = we will alse take care of the 
neceswiry jajpvi wark. 


place the entire gay community at 
risk of prosecution as the virus 
spreads. Victims would be branded 
as criminala. Once the criminal 
law tries to invnde the privacy of 


member of the Senate intelli 
committee, the aharp-tongued Sen- 
ator Ernest Hoilinge of South 
Carolina, said: “We are coming 
down into quicksand 


school boards have the right to 
exclude teachera with an infectious 
diaeage, Predictably, the Reagan 
administration has urged the 


Swiss act on Rhine pollution 


By Tom Woodford . 
In Berne 
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and consistent 


does afer all pay, To realise how 
true this ia, one has only to see the 
feigned concern shown by some 

that the arrns 


resented a proposai for new Western 
European charter of securlty principles to the Assembly of the seven- 
West Germany, aly and the thrşe Banslux 
countrlea) Western European Unlon (WEU} mesting In Paris on December 
"European construction," he noted, “which has gone qulte far In 
the economic sphere, ls faltering In securlty matters where Western 


uea Chirao 


1 and 2. 


Europe frequently gives the Impresslon of bailing a pawn of forces out of 
Ita control. Such a state of affalrs ls unacceptable for all those who plan to 


work towards asserting Europe's Identity." 


Charter for defence 


sions. What this means is that 


ninin the logic of daterrence, 
especially by opting for a system of 


space- defence (an uncertain 


venture incidentally) is dangeroua. 
France and Britain, WEU 
members, aro making a specifical- 
0 hre contribution to this 

eterrence which could help to 
eS the continent political- 


¥ 

Secondly, we should be con- 
cerned at anything that might 
result in a defence uncoupling of 


Europe from the United Stutas 


COMMENT 


whethor thal tnkes the form of 
Washington Ialling back behind its 
future spnco ahield or a Soviet- 
American agreoment on Lho fam- 
ous zero option which, nftcr the 
possible dismantling of Nato and 
the Warsaw Pact, would end up by 
lenving Weslern Europeans fncing 
the Euat's far Ruperior convuntion-= 
al forces. 

It is cloar thant Chirue hus in this 
way voiced the feura of a good 
many Buropeuns nflcr the Reykja- 
vik şgummil, where Ronald Rengin 
and Mikhnil Corbuchev apparently 
came very close to agreemenl on 
such a disınantling. US Defence 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, who 
wua passing thrmnugh Paris, tried 
hard tu renssurce the Prime Minıs- 
ter by ruling out any threat of a 
uncoupling. 

The pnrndox does xist for all 
that. After having sû dreaded the 
consequences, for their own conti- 
nent, of longstanding arms race 
between the two supeıpûwers, the 
Europeans now seem to be appre- 
hensive of disarmament or, to be 
more precise, of the conception of a 
deceptive balance of disarmament. 

(December 4) 


WELCOME helping hand from the 
media for the Western European 
Union and a reminder of the broad 
princi leg that deserve to be exam- 
ined, but what concrete follow-up 
will there be? You could doubtless 


sum up in this way the reaction of 


many Western European Uniorı 
parliamentarians after Jacquea 
Chirac’s address on Tuesday last 
week, 

This was the first occasion in 
many years ~~ tho last onc goca 
back to Georges Pompidou i 1962 
— that a French Prime Minister 
had attended the Asaembly of the 
Western European Union. Coming 
aa il did after so many initiatives, 
all more or legs unsuccessful, to 
reactivate the WEU and persisting 
rumours to the effect that the new 
man in tho Matignon had no 
particular liking for this 
organisation, Chirac’s gesture was 
r ag peh All the more so ns the 
WEU has been suffering [rom an 
identity crisis nlmost since its 
inception in 1964, and algo from 
Lhe fact that, following the collapse 
uf the European Defence Comımu- 
nity project, many governınenls 
patently went off the Union and 
were little inclined to pay serious 
atlontion to something that initiol- 
ly hal set out to be the "pillnr of 
Nato”. 

The “Western Buropenn Charter 
of Security Principles" propused by 
Chirae hinges in fact on two 
central ideas, which do not look 
very new, eapecially in France, 
where they bave unfersinndanly 
been cleared without much dıulfi- 
culty by the Elysée, 

The first is that nuclear deter- 
rence remains the only way of 
guaranteeing peace in Europe: it 
haa, alter a fashion, preserved the 
continent from any real conflicts 
gince World War ll, not counting 
the Soviet camp's internal convul- 


Primes Minlater J 
natlon (Francs, Brltaln, 


e MONG wse 


Chirac pulls back 
` from the brink 


By Patrick Jarreau and Jean-Yves Lhomeau 


Chirac: riska of violence. 


of this session of parllament on 
December 20. He is also sald to 
have considered giving a right 
of oversight to the President, 
who could object to the blll 
being put down on the Cabinet 
agenda. These two difficulties 
could have been got around by 
aubmltting a draft blll (of parila- 
mentary orlglin) or, finally, by 
rewrlting the 
amendments, which had the 
inconvenlence of presenting the 
Devaquet text as the starting 
point of a new debate. 

The first atudent reactions to 
the withdrawal of the blil ex- 
pressed both joy and bitterness. 
Joy over the withdrawal which 
they saw as a victory. Bltter- 
ness that tha declslon came 
after an escalation of vlo!lence 
which could have been averted 
had the government's thinking 
processes been more rapid. 


ly trled to persuade Monory to 
use the term “withdrawal'" In his 
televised address on Friday, 
December 5, in which he an- 
nounced he had set aside the 
bill's three disputed clauses. 
More pressure was put on the 
government following OQssou- 
kine's death by Republican Par- 
ty members Françols Léotard 
and Alaln Madelln, with the 
latter polnting out that the Deva- 
“not worth a 
eath". The bill was also crlti- 
clsed by Françols d'Aubert, 
spokesman of the members of 
the Majorlty toyal to former 
Prime Minister Raymond Barre. 
it was only after he had 
considered other optlons that 
Chirac declded to withdraw the 
blll. Among these was the pos- 
sibility of submitting a new text 
followed by a cabinet meeting, 
but the enauing delay was hard- 
ly compatible with the closure 
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THIS was how Jacques Chirac 
announced hls declslon on the 
students crisis: “After a meet- 
Ing with the Minister of Educa- 
tlon, | called In the minister to 
tell them what I had declded. No 
modificatlon, however neces- 
sary It may be, can be success- 
fully carrled out without broad 
support from all the partles 
concerned, In thls case atu- 
dents and teachers. lt can more- 
over be done only In an atmo- 
sphere of calm. 

“It Is clear thls ls not the case 
today. The current demonstra- 
tions, with all the risks of 
violence and the dangers they 
entall for all, show It. This Is 
why | have decided to withdraw 
the present draft bill. 

"| have asked the Minister of 
Educatlon to begin broad na- 
tionwlde and reglonal consulta- 
tlons Immedlately to work out 
measures that wlll allow French 
unlversiltless to adapt to the 
changes in the modern world, to 
meet the legitimate cultural and 
employment aspirations of our 
youth and the ambitions of 
France." 

By the end of last week 
several government ministers 
were tilting towards a wlthdraw- 
al of the draft blil. This was true 
of Plerre Méhalgnerle, president 
of the CDS {Centre Démocratl- 
que et Soclal), who disagreed 
with hls fellow party member, 
Education Minister René Mon- 
ory, on thls point. To meet this 
concern, Finance Minister 
Edouard Balladur unsuccessful- 


US weakness means Europe must stick together 


had exeluded from the Reykjavik 
„ is making the rounds of 
European cap to explain 
country's position on disarınament. 
Secretary of State il Shultz, 
who bas distanced himself sharply 
from “Irangate”, will doubtless 
alao have to face sîrnilar questions 
when he goes to London and 
Brussels, 
It ig improbable that 
Weinberger'a and Shultz'a soothing 
worda ba aufficient to reassure 
thelr questioners who, at any rate, 
want ta know how Reagan a n 
ta emerge from this crisis and who 
..hja. new aides will be. However 
that may be, it ia goimg lo take a 
Jong time to repair the age not 
only in East-West relitions, but 
also in fhe anti-terrprist struggle. 
Now thal American Weapons 
have been delivered to.Iran — and 
even if these revelation came in 
' handy for drawing attention away 
` from Chirac's unfortunate remarks 
„to the Washington Times and his 
refusal to condemn-Syrlan terror- 
ism — il is clear that Western 
countries ars ا‎ of develop- 
ing R coordina 
policy .an the issuc. Every new 


event goes to prove lLhat national 


egoismas matter mokt and terrorism 


European experts 
sales to Iran will cramp even mors 


. notice. US rk r the. US's ability to take action in 
Caspar Weinberger Reagan 


the, Arab wor . °“ (December 3) 


pointed out on Monday when he 


opened the discussions, spelling 


out a European view on defence 


and diaarmament questions must 


not lead to “an otioge dispute with 
the United States”, for “Europe 
will be no more capable of putting 
up a cohesive ron th 


E againat the 
United States than it will be of 
ensuring ita own security without 


Prime Miniater Chirac, e 
roposed goi er and Bug- 
چ ا‎ thet a kind of charter of 
European recurity be drawn up 
rinciples 

1 fence -— 
deterrence (with the help of 
Franch and British nuclear forces), 
coupling Europe and tha United 
States (with the help of the.Ameri- 
can nuclear commitment to EËu- 
), and the Jowest possible level 

of disarmament provided conven- 
tional and chemical weapons are 
algo taken into account. Chirag, 
whose apeech bnd earlier been 
cleared by the Elysée, also empha- 
giaed the need for closer European 
coordination in arms manufacture, 
aa Nato' Secretary-General Lord 
Carrington also pointed out. Tho 
prime minislter’a office assurea it 
was not a 8 tailored for tha 
occasion and points out that the' 
“fear (generated in Reykjavik) can 

counsèl.” 


- 
rw 


bodying the nd 
r e ee, European 


sometimes give good 


broke out. Nonetheless, the fact 
remains that “Irangate" is at the 
centre of all conversations among 
ean leadera today. 

was the cage, for example, 
‘at the recent Anglo-French and 
Franco-Italian aummita. However, 
it is felt that Europear 
should be voiced only 

prevent them backfiring on them 
and offering favouable opportuni- 


arms gales to Iran. Though no ° 
official spokesman will admit it in 
the question now being 
SC EE 
pi A in abou 

the credibility of an American 
administration that has two more 
gars to go. Those who are familiar 
the United States have al- 
ready written. Reagan off as a lame 
duck — a powerless President with 
on eventa şince he is not 
ble for re-election. 
es and omiasions still 
gurrounding the arms deliveries to 
Iran and the diversion of funds 40 . 
obtalhéd:- tû the Nicaraguan : 
Contras, gay. these experts, have 
gel in motion a mecha hich 
it will' be trnpossible for Raagan to 
atop and which will weaken him’ 
even more, İt will doubtless not be 
Watergate all over again, they say, 
for ' Reagan is not th 
ted hatred aa Nixon was. 
What we are going to witnesa will 
therefore not be a qulek kill, but a 
steady erosion of power in Wash- 
ington. Given Reagan's a 
his increasingly pronounc 
chant for messianism, that İs not 
necessarily any better 


ing the crisis Reagan has to face in 
h as many European lead- 
ers have e idea م‎ Cee og 
—- hypocriti not, €8 NO 

ublic life 


States nd: they 
atimated the im- 


er, tly worried by the turn of 
r Washington, emphasised 
this strongly in her recent conver- 
gations with President Mitterrand 


By Jacques Amalrlic 


RE O 
and Prime Minister Chirac, pointe 
out that one could “tell every- 
to the American President, 
d one does so privately”. 
hat view is unquestionably 
shared by West 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, who 
opens up freely at private meet- 
ings but says little in public to 
avoid giving ammunition to Lhe 


nder the circumstances there 
' is no question therefore of forming 
a gort of informal triumvirate — 
France, Britain and Federal Ger- 
many — that would be entrusted 
with the task of defending Bu- 
for disarmament and 


ty 
chairman of the Western 
. Union meeting, Jean-Marie 


difference .— gov 
: ‘j the United 

' limits set ' in ' the SALT 2 accord 
ا د‎ ` portance 


MANY EUROPEAN leaders are 
becoming concerned about the re- 
percussions of the current power 
erigia in Washington which has 
been caused by revelations of armas 
sales to Irah age yer 
ularity rating took a 283-poiln 
ive, bub later rallied when the 
President endorsed a proposal to 
call a special inquiry). The crisis 
‘was at the centre of the questions 
European leaders were asking as 
they gathered in Paris last week 
for the Assembly of the Western 
European Union (WEU). Prime 
Miniater Jacquea Chirac submitted 
!g proposal for & Western Europaan 
charter of security principleş to the 
meeting. ا‎ 
` For various reisohs; Europearl 
leaders are saying what they feel 
only in private, but many of them 
are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the situation in the 
United States and the repercus- 
sions that the course these 
eventa might have on East-West 
relations. ‘This latent concern — 
which is as noticeable in Paris as 
in London, Bonn or Rome, to name 
only a few capitals — was touched 
off by American slip-ups al Reyk- 
javik. True, the fears arose only in 
retrospect, but they haye since 
been fuelling a apate of discussion 
among Europeans. . 
: Things were ‘made worse by 
President Reagan's decision to stop 
abiding, by strategic armas 


and by tie 
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geems to be no clear infor 
about how much it contained a 
precisely what happened to the 
2 

eege gave an estimate rang; 
from $10 million to $80 ml on 
There has never been any sugges 
Lion of personal gain, but there ig 
growing anger and conce 
Capitol Hill that vast ج‎ 9 
overnment money were apparent. 
y used with little or no 1 
conirol executive 

ne of Hakim’s rolea in 
buainess geema to have ا‎ 
offer his unrivalled knowledge of 
the byways of international arms 
dealing, and the near-invisible 
e of large amounts of money 

m country to country. 

Among the legitimate busines 
men brought into this vortex wag 
H. Ross Perot, the Texas billion. 
aire, who has said that in May this 
year he was asked by North to 
make cash available for possible 
aa a i Lo secure the 
release o merican hos 
PE the Lebanon. 2 

e picture whch emerges of 
North's activities ia of a ا‎ of 
long-term CIA associates in the 
covert action business who have 
combined to circumvent a wide 
e political legal con- 
rola on American policy, From hia 
White House office, the Colonel 
seems to have been at the centre ûf 
a network of operators, many ûf 
whom have in the paat ahown 
a marginal regard for the legality 
of their actions. 

The key uncertainty, however, is 
whether he waa following ordera ûr 
. FRE BBE TE the” time bob 

ticking beneath the Reagan ed- 

ministration, and the answer is 
now being sought with increasing 
interest by members of Congress. 

Even in the firat few daya of the 

scandal, a remarkable number of 

akeletons have rattled in the 

National Security Council's 


cupboards. 
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operation is so large and gpreadinE: 
more heads — Casey, Donald Regan ~~ 
must be close to rolling. And the nature &%' 
the White House, a composite of old 

rather. than a: gathering of rofessional 
talents, is that any substantial cancer 


of the team will ` automatically 


0 the entire enterprise, 


calm may be fleeting and .decef” 


tive. The combination of electoral ambition 
and administrative ا‎ will plague 


an through his last couple of yeêrê: 
will be some ااا‎ his on 


the process, to be sure. But only a swe ing 


enormity of what needa to be done? Not 4 
ne moment, when his heart is full of 
bitterness for the “sharke’! of the ا‎ 
ton press corps. And if he. waits for. 
apecial prosecutor to precipitate . renewed 
erisia, he may have left.everything tno late. 


AB America's Iranian arma scaı- 
dal continues to urroll under 
Congressional pressure, it has be- 
come evident that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oliver North's decision to 
invoke his Fifth amendment rights 
against aelf-incrimination at ÎIaat 
week’ Senate intelligence commit- 
tee hearing wag probably an effort 
to mask his close links with former 
nce agents of highly 


The tortuous line of North's 
associations leads back to one of 
the Central Intelligence Agency's 
most notorious renegades, Mr Ed- 
win Wilson. He ia now serving a 
52-year sentence in the maximum 
security federal prison in Marion, 


He was convicted of crimes 
ran from incitement to murder 
to illegally shipping arme to Libya, 
but hia asseta are still officially 
listed as $13 million and the 
federal bankruptcy authorities 
ted properties in his 
name in Britain, Egypt, Libya, 
Israel and Iran, 

ilon saet up an Intricate net- 
work of American and European 
import-export companies as the 
vehicle for his dealin 
king at the CIA who 
him, and who were 
presumably aware of at least some 
of his activities, was Mr Theodore 
Shackley, once the ClA station 


In the 1960s, immediately after 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco, Shackley 
had run one of the CIA's biggest 
covert operations, known as Oper- 
ation Mongoose, At an annual cost 
of more than $50 million, and 
employing several 
Cubans, it conduct- 


Fidel Castro's by th 


r 

ft tho time of his association 
with Wilson, Shackley worked as 
the CIA's deputy director of oper- 
ationa {reaponsible for covert ac- 
tivities), and had had a long 
agsociation with another senior 
CIA officer, Thomas Clinea. Both 
men narrowly escaped prosecution 
for their linka with Wilson. 

Clines, who employed Shackley 
as a congultant after he had left 
the CIA, was an old friend of 
Major-General Richard Secord, the 

S Air Force offlcer chosen by 
President Reagan in 1981 to be 
Deputy Assistant Secreta 
e responsible for the 


General Secord had had hia own 
connections with the CIA, initially 
from being used by the agency as a 
ilot for clandestine operationa in 
aon during the Vietnam war, He 
apparently maintained his con- 
tacts with the agency, and, aceord- 
ing ta former agaociates, had what 
hag been described as “an open 
line” to North in his National 
و ت‎ Council office at the 
White House 


Jt is still far from clear, and may 


TI CANNOT TELL A LIE. 
ColPNEL NORTH DID IT. 


Presidency 


By Harold Jackson in Boston 


1983, He then became president of 
the Stanford Technology Trading 
OUP, a company set up by Ha- 
im. According to a New York 


never be established, just who did 
what in this chain. Not least of the 
resent furore is 
cial White House 
account of the Iranian-Nicaraguan 
affair was written at the Preai- 


Y.Nerth'oeng used 
the administration to defend its 
actions. It was the baais of the 
account offered to Congress on 
November 21 by the CIA director 
Willianı Casey. Yet it maka no 
mention of one of the key facta 
revealed by the Attorney General, 
Edwin Meese, in his first public 
statement on the affair — that 
profits from the arms aale were 
to the Nicaraguan 


Clines is the man who recruited 
the pilots and other staff needed to 
fly clandestine supplies to the 
Contras — one of whose 
was shot down on October 6 by t 


giana Tha anaiiials 
Hasenfus, was sen- 
tenced on November 15 to 30 years 


ny’s Swiss offlce in Geneva had 

A AAMmMa nddurnrnn. - 

nancial agency used 
Iranian arma money to the Nicara- 

In many cages the aircraft 
manifests showed that the C-130s 
left the United States under 
charter to the State Department, 
hired for the wholly legal carriage 
of the humanitarian supplies al- 
e by Congress to be gent to the 


friend of Edwin Wilgon 
during a civil case in 
Connecticut three years ago that 
1 disbursed some $6 million 
in bribes in return for military 
“contracts. At about that tinue he is 
reported to have offered large 


The State Depart ٤ 
sums to Wilson for details of hig TETER has ean 


mented that it had no reagon to 
know how the planes were used 
after they had fulfilled ita con- 
tracta, but it was plainly conve- 
nient to the arms shippers that a 
major portion of their initial trana- 
rt costa had already been met 
om US Government funda, 
nly one of the shadowy 
een the State Depart- 
ment and the questionable move- 
ment of funda. It emergod at the 
weekend that the Sultan of Brunei 
waa persuaded by the Secretary of 
State, Qaorge Shultz, to make 
several million dollars available 
he use of the Contras, 
The cash eventual] 
ا‎ 0 Swias ban 
profits passed through by the 
Israelia from the ا‎ 
sale, This account was adminig 
tered by North, and there still 


Mr Reagan and the debris from Tehran 


retribution. In short, Mr Reagan and those 
he relies upon so heavily 

regain a little of the initia 
m too bad a fist of it. Even the most 
irate of Democrats know 
atrike a balance of true n 


An exasperated State Depart- 
ment official told the Los Angeles 
Timea at the weekend, "Oliver 
North had complete diseretionary 
control of several million dollara 
the whole time and no one — no 
one — knowa where it went." 

, Secord seems to be the pivotal 
link in many of the transactiona. 
Yate citizen, he has 
im, an Iranian arms 
dealer, as a business aagociate. The 
two were introduced to one an- 
other in Tehran, where the general 
a8 the US Air Force's 
military assistance gro 
intermediary in this introduction 
was Edwin Wilgon. 

The discovery of Secord’s asgo- 
ciation with Wilson led to hia early 
resignation from the Air Force in 


A crucial figure in the dealin 

with Tehran was another a 
arms dealer, 
Ghorbanifar. He waa co 
the Tsraeli intermedi 
affair, Al Schwimmer, a former 
head of larael's aircraft manufac 
turing company. Later in the 
negotiations the one-time Ieraeli 
military attache to Iran, Yaacov 
Nimrodi, was brought in. 
r a number of complex ma- 
noeuvres — and a reported plat to 
gend the [raniana defective anti 
e 100 missiles ware 
sent In a first consignment, fol- 
lowed by a further 400. More than 
$4 million waa reported to bave 
been passed to the Israeli govern- 
meant from this deal and then inta 
a Swiss bank account, 


NO TRULY democratic nation has a vestad 
interest in tearing those who govern it — 
anid thus in a very 
pleces, If, constitutionally, 
n power is there willy nilly for another two 
need for care and 
comes even more manifeat. Some 
to be president of the United State 
1988. If it isn't Mr Reagan, 
.Buah. And an administration 
insistent criticism long before 
nı administration which will do 
ople of the United States, the voters, a 
profound and painful 
„ So everyone is trying to calm down a 
little. Mr Reagan seema to have found 
himself (from somewhere or other) a new 
pretty decisive advisor. Frank Carlucci is 
the new Chief of the National Security 
Council. The wild array of Congressional 
inquiries has been funnelled 
towards the single, inescapable 
special prosecutor. Attorney General Meese 
havering around any longer, wonder- 
ing whether there might be some criminal- 
ify here, He's leading the charge for legal 


Reagan-approved cause under the sun: not 
juat the Contras, but Afghan rebels as well? 
Can that possibly have operated without Mr 
Wiliam Casey, thé CIA chief, knowing? 


The President himself, 
without a telepronıpter, 
to get the [acta into any coherent context. 
He told Time magazine a atory about the 
geneais of the affair which flatly contradicts 


ر ا 
Other reports pages 8, 15, 16, 17‏ 


the government 


that they have to 
ational {ntêrëst in 
hta. At least the threshing 
t few days may be abating. 
for a second, should conclude 
that, because voices are lowered, the Tehran 


when he speaks 
still seems unable 


the version his aldes atill seek to propagate 
on the record. He piles blame upor: the 
Teraelis which the Israeli government shows 
no sign of shouldering. He appears oblivious 
e running of the bank 
account. Any apecial prosecutor worth his 
alt ing to turn ‘up a long 
g revelations. He may not 
nail the conspiracy to the do 
Office, Mr Reagan continues to display such 
a sketchy grasp of the facts that that geemsa 
incredible, But, equally, the size of the 


to the CIA's role in 


account (as is now confidently asserted) a 
wholesale conduit for arme for cash to every 
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tect [soh Ming Pei iresponsible for 
the pyramid now being built in the 
Louyre), 

Clearly a civilisation that relies 
go heayily on high IQs would be 
doomed if ita population were to 

w too old. e Straits Times 
eader writer recently called for 
swift action to stop the falling 
birth rate, arguing that the na- 
tion's only reaources were people 
and that it was everyone's duty to 
help produee a population of the 
highest possible calibre. 

on the old Chinese, Indian and 
Malay quarters will be no more 
than a memory a8 the city is 
awampcd by cheap municipal 
housing and gleaming ultra-mod- 
ern office bloka. 

“We've improved our astondards 
of health enormously," | war tald 
hy a aenior civil servant. “Look ıu 
our infanl mortality rale." It ix 
true that it han plumıneted fran 
A1l.4 deaths per 1,00û birtha in 
1957 to 9.3 today. The dame in Lruc 
of the perinatal mortality rute, 
which haa gone down from 28.2 
deaths per 1,000 birih iı 1957 to 
10.6 today. 

Bul atatiastics are nol every: 
thing. The gross national product 
per inhabitant may have gone up 
irom $3,600 in 1973 lo $11,000 in 
1983. But not everyone is satisfied. 
Ãa my taxi-driver said to me, half 
ironically, half desperately: “Sin- 
gapore? Oh yes, it'a a nice clean 

lace. You get a $60O fine if you 

eava litter on the pavement. But 
poor people like me are treated 
like shit. The only break we gel in 
life is saterilisation. So Ill he 
leaving for AuslLralin for sure lix 
snon as Î get half a chance.” 
{November 13} 


LONDON HOTELS AND 
APARTMENTS 


Elisabeth 1Dotel 
Lanrlon SYW1 
Ideal cenlral e locallon nr. Balgravla. 


Sgl Dbl Twi Family rms. Highly racom- 
mended. Engl. B/fast. Budget rales. Free 
brochure 37 Eccleston Square, Victona 
SWIY 1PB Fal: {O1} 428 5812. 


LONDON, Wimbledzn — aie flats for 2-5. 
B mins. stn., CH, TV. 2 weeks min. From 
£90 pw. Brochure: 17 S1 Mary'a Road, 
London, SW13. Tel: 01-947 0673. 


FAIRLAWN 
APARTMENTS 


Kensington W11 
trmpormy London homa ior visitors 
tha move. Shorl Of 


LONDON — Heritage Hotel, 47/8 Lein- 
ster W2. Moderate terma. Pri- 
vate toilet, shower. Tel. 01.402 082. 


LUXURY SERVICE APARTMENTS: | 
| FROM £39 per day 
.: per apartment 


No room for under-achievers in 
Singapore’s brave new world 


aimed at regulating not only the 
number but also tha quality of the 

pulation. At the same time, it 

as implemented a eugenic birth- 
control policy whose sole objactive 
is to discourage the poorest and 
least educated gections of the 
population from having more than 
two children. 

Hera again the government's 
ploy ia simplo. It agrees to contrib- 
ulc $10,00Û towards a couple's 
purchase of a home as long us the 
wife ngrees to bo sterilised, and on 
condition sho moets certain crite- 
rin: ahe must be under 3Û and be 
steriliaed afler tho first or aucond 
child; ahê must not hold a univar- 
Hily degree; und the fımily income 
must not cexcecd $1,5UÛ n year. 

If by any chance lhe wumun 
were to hava anather clıild subse- 
quently, she would havo to repay 
the $10,000 in addition ta a 10-per- 
cont annual interest rate on thal 


sum. 

Tho 2.6 million inhabitants of 
Singapore, a totally Westernised, 
soulless city, are constantly urged 
to strive for “excollence". Televi- 
sion propaganda repentcdly re- 
minds viewers of the grealness of 
Renaissance [taly, of lhe geniuses 
it produced, and then immediately 
draws a parallcl with Singapore's 
grentceat achievementa — namely 
Singapore Airlines, the now intor- 
national airporl, and the world’s 
largest hotel, the Westin Slamford, 
designed by the celebrated archi- 


only 20 years from now, 

Ãs one of those in charge of 
family planning in Singapore put 
it to me: “This trend is bound to 
create inauperable problems on 
bath a demographic and a socio- 
economic level. Aa the population 
dwindles it will become proportion- 
ally older, which means in the long 
term that it will be impossible to 
continue our economic growlh." 

The government wan aware of 
the dangers this could involve, and 
s30 decided to act. But the solution 


By Frank Nouchi 


it adopted waa unusual lo any Lhe 
lenst: il decided to bring aboul a 
gelective increase in Lhe birth rate 
by encouraging the socio-economic 
elite to have lotsa of children and 
the poor to get themselves 
sterilised. 

Ã Singaporean woman with u 
university dogree is on to a good 
thing: she is guaranteed a pay 
inereaae of Šë per cont when ahe haa 
her first child, 10 per cent with her 
gecond and 16 per cent with her 
third. 

But that is nal all. She enjoys a 
whole range of welfare benefita: 
she can enter her child in the 
school of her choice and receives 
generous financial assistance to 
enable her 1o employ a home help 
or n nanny. 

This is the first time a govern- 
ınent has devieed a eugenic policy 


Family planning thus became 
the government's responsibility. 
Lee's aim to implement an effec- 
tive birth control policy waa soon 
achieved. The average number of 
children born .to each woman, 
which had already alipped from 6.4 
in 1947 to 4.6 by 1965, fell to 3.1 
by 1970 and to only 1.6 by 1986. 

More significantly, the growth 
reproductive rate — that is, the 
average number of girls born to 
each woman — dropped [rom 3.17 
in 1947 to 0.76 by 1985. That 
figure is lower than the level 
required if population numbers are 
to remain conatant {which i» 
1.025), 

This spectacular fall in {the 
number of birtha recorded among 
the three main ethnic groups 
(Chinese, Indian and Malay) could 
not have been achieved without an 
array of birth control measures, 
including the lifting of restrictions 
on abortion (which since 1974 is 
permitted in Singapore up until 
the 24th week). In 1970, the 
number of abortions was 4.1 per 
cent of the number of births. By 
1985, that figure had soared to öb 
per cent. 

What ia worrying the govern- 
ment now is that birth-control 
legislation has provod too gucces8- 
ful. It had planned to reach a zero- 
rate of population growth nat 
before the year 2030. The way 
things are going at the moment 

suggesta that this will happen in 


THE Prime Minister of Singapore, 
Lee Kwan Yew (he has held the 
post since 1966) must have been 
reading Aldous Huxley: the steps 
he has just taken to boost the 
birthrate selectively — by encour- 
aging only üuniveraity graduates, 
and no one ele, to have more 
children — would seem to have 
been modelled on “Brave New 
World”. Lee's legislation, which 
has no parallel anywhere else in 
the world, cannot be understood 
unless it is put in historical 
perapective, 

` Tk all began back in 1818, when 
Sir Stamford Raffles of the British 
Eaat India Company landed on the 
island of Singapore, At the time, 
there was only a small village 
there, inhabited by: 120 Malays 
and 30 Chinese, Following various 
waves of immigrants, the popula- 
tion later grew steadily to 53,000 
by 1850 and 140,000 by 1881. 

In 1883, س‎ wero taken to 
impose a monthly quota on the 
number of immigrants, but the 
flow could not be stemmed. Be- 
tween 1901] and 1911 Singapore's 
population grew by 36 per cent, 
From 1947 to 1957 it rose 4.3 per 
cent annually. 

At that rate Singapore was fast 
approaching overpopulation. The 
Singapore Family Planning Asso- 
ciation was get up in 1949 in the 
hope of reducing the birth rate. 
But the birth control campaign 
offered little incentive to parents 
to stop having children and was 
consequently ineffective. 

So in 1966, one year after this 
tiny country of only about 600 
square kilometres became inde- 
pendent, Lee Kwan Yew decided to 
get to grips with the problem by 
setting up a new body called the 
Singapore Family Planning and 
Population Board. 


Quebec language backlash flares 


By Bertrand de la Grange 


their English-language signboards 
which in some cases they had 
previously simply covered up tem- 
porarily. Others, including the 
French Méridien hotel chain which 
has an establishment in Montreal, 
followed suit. And in lhe last new 
months there has been a creeping 
erosion of French with English 
replacing it. 

In one case at least — the big 
Zellers stores network, which is 
openly cocking a snook at the 
legislation — this has given rise tû 
acts of violence with petrol bombs 
being hurled against the shop's 
windows. Instead of prosecuting 
the offending establishments, as 
the previous government did (92 
firms were fined in 1985 compared 
with barely 15 or so this year), 
‘Bourassa decided early this year to 
guspend legal action on grounds 
that the courts were expected to 
rule before the end of the year 
whether Bill 101's pravisionua re- 
garding signktoards were constitu- 
tional 


on . . ۹ 

For the Pari Québécois, still 
reeling from ita stinging election 
defeat, the language controversy 


` offers a unique opportunity for ' 


„rallying its activisLs and appealing 
ta the golidarily of all nch- 


to defend the party's‏ چان ا 


neat achiovemıent". : 
When Bournssa wûs asked ‘to 
clarify his intentions, he declared 
thero ' waa no qucstion of goin 
back on Bill 101. It was merely aR 
ucstion, he sqid, of “reconciling 


AL the same Lime, the Quebec 
education ministry announced its 
intention of examining the possi- 
bility for French-speaking children 
to learn English right Irom the 
first year of primary school. This is 
what is most worrying to the 
defendera of French who fear the 
mother-tongue being downgraded 
in favour of English. 


even a few riots in the '6Ûs to 
permit Quebec's French-speaking 
majority fover 8Û per cent of the 
province's 6,600,000 population) to 
impose their language. With the 
arrival of the Parti Québécois in 
power in 1976, Quebec could at 
last give itself a “French face". 

Bill 101 introduced French-lan- 
guage education for the children of 


Plans by Guebec Premler Robert Bourassa's Liberal government 


least partly, into this French- 
sharp attack over the weekend 


to bring bllingualsm back, at 
Canadian province came under 


frorh Pierre-Marc Johnson, the leader of the Parti Québécois, The 


up again following repeated 


recent months of the province's French 


dispute has flared: 
سرپ یی‎ sp 


ngements |‏ 
(BIH 101}.‏ کا کا ا 


What really sparked off the 
protests waa the government's de- 
cision to submit to the provincial 


` legislature a draft bill designed to 


amend the . French Language 
Çharter. . The government. an- 
nouited that, for humanitarian 


nta, compelled businesses 
to utilige French corporate names 


and to gradually change over to 


French ag their operating lan- 
guage. 


e“ 


e to amend some of the 


nguage bill articles to make 
them more açceptable to Queboc'y 


Paul . 
rmer mayor of the ' 


MONTREAL — “Hands olf Bill 
101!" The slogan is catching on in 
Quebec where growing numbers of 
ordinary citizens are beginning to 
hang large banners from their 
balconies condemning the provin- 
cial government's proposals to 
amend Bill 101 (French ا‎ 
Charter) which in 1977 made 
French the province’s sole official 
language. 

There is a definite mobilisation 
against ths restoration of 

ilingualiam. Several prominent 
Quebecers with no government 
connections announced on Novem- 
ber 29 the formation of a new 
orte ination ol Vea (OE QF 

un e.) çais 

— French Citizens for a French 
Quebec), which has added ita 
weight to the natioralist activiats 
of the Parti Québécois, the Société 
Saint-Jean-Baptiate, the Québec 
Françaia movement and the three 
big labour federations that have 
already gone on the offensive, 


.. .. Referring to .the.. influanca of. 


` certain miniatera. in Robert 
Bournasa's government, 
Trépanier, a 
amal industrial city of Granby 
and president of CFQF, denounced 
what he described as "the short- 
sighted businesaman who seized 
control of Quebec" following .the 
defeat of the (separatist) Party 
Québécois in the Decemher 1985 
general election. “There'll hu a 
future ' for. us,” he said, “if we, 
continue the struggle against cule 
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front page reads: “The secretary genera] 


calls on the masses to close ranks and t : 
their collective energies into rihet 


ree and a half colurmna are ` 


On page six, 
given over to a report on hig speech: three 
those columns deal with nt eae n 


ita political preconditions, and only 17 ]i 
discuss South Africa tin perfect E re 


al" language). 


In the nine other pages of the paper, . 


South Africa is referred to only once more 
in a Reuters report, The reat is devoted to 
international issues, science and 80 on, Ag 
for the editorial, which naturally talka 
about the anniversary celebrations, it 
breathes not a word about South Africa 
If that is not disinformation I don't know 
what is. No matter: by hook or by crook, the 
authors have to bolster their theory that 
“control of the world hinges on Johannea- 
burg”. We have heard this kind of thing 
bafore, indeed ever since tha West, wracked 
by its foreign adventures and domestic 
crises, got into the habit of putting the 


familiar old refrains, just like those slmplis. 
tie equations that have now been trotted out 
for nigh on a century: Japan plus white 
technology equals the end of the West: 
Japanese know-how plus the Chinese 
masses equals the Yellow peril: Red Russia 
plus Yellow China equals the death of 
civilisation aa we know it. Now we have the 
Black-Red peril. Now Johanneaburg has 
become the main goal of that “other dream" 
which “is beginning to take shape: that of 
Pan-African communiam.” 

„ The alarm bells are ringing. The journal. 
ist Michel Droit, who will represent the 
Académie Française „on the new National 
Commission for Communications and Liber 
tiea, the body that presides over the freedom 
of information in France, attacked the 
American Congress in Le Figaro on October 
14 for what he called an irresponsible vote, 
and went on to discuss diginformation: “It is 
this kind of disinformation which has 
succeeded in convincing milliona of men and 
women throughout the world that there is 
only one problem in South Africa: that of 
apartheid." 

The same day, in its annual report, 
Amnesty International estimated that the 
number of Soulh Africans arrested for 
political reasuns in 1985 waa 10,000. Since 


Continued on page l4 
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meme ae Disinformation campaigns 
cater to public’s thirst 
for ‘inside knowledge’ 


By Jacques Decornoy 


newa media are the frat to crack up: they 
seem incapable of covering topics like Libya 
in anything approaching a rational manner. 
Marenches is right: our democracies are 
Soft", but perhaps not in the gaenge he 
meant it, They ate “goft" because they allow 
themselves to be sapped from within by 
their refusal! to see the world aa it really is, 
and because they end up, under the pretext 
of wishing to find out more about them- 
aelvës, producing a self-portrait that ia a 
caricature of reality. 

"Ethiopianisation plus Marxism equals 
the Soviet Union'a conquest of Africa and 
therefore control of the world." Thia para- 
noid equation aums up fairly well a chapter 
from André Gluckamann and Thierry Wol.- 
ton’'s new book, “Silence, on tue”, an extract 
from which was carried in Paris-Match on 
October 17. 

We read: “On September 12, 1985, in 
Revolution Square [in Addis Ababa], Preai- 
dent Comrade Mengiatu Haile Mariam 
celebrated the 11th anniversary of hig 
coming to power [. . .] What did he talk 
about? Succesges on the industrial front? In 
agriculture? In culture? In eradicating 
illiteracy? Of course not! He talked, yet 
ا‎ about 2, e e 

8 piece of information is without 
doubt a key element in Gluckamann 3 
Wolton's argument: Ethiopia, which clearly 
has an imperial destiny, and which, on top 
of that, is now a Marxist state armed by the 
Soviet Union, has only one aim —~ to make 
South Africa (and therefore the whole of 
و‎ part of the totalitarian Communist 


The information juat quoted ig quite 
r by two well-known authors 
— publiahed by the respectable houae of 
Grasset. One can hardly expect Paris-Match 
readers to check such confident agsertiona 


even if the ا‎ of that debate were on 
occaslon ambiguoua, cannot simply be dig- 
migaed with a stroke of the pen. E 

Comte Alexandre de Marenches, who ran 
the French secret service for 11 years, 
. recently brought out hia memoirs, written 
in collaboration with star journalist Chris- 
0 TE the 0 ا‎ Secret des 

ceB , haa since become a beatseller {gee 
Guardian Weakly of Qctober 26). 

In it, he constantly refers to Western 
democracies as being “goft”, and argues that 

American press behaved in an “irre- 
sponsible” manner during the Vietnam War 
by publishing “the go-called Pentagon pa- 
pers", In g0 doing, he saya, it “helped the 
enemy”. Whose enemy? The enemy of the 
United States? Or of a major power caught 
up in an enterprise that was at once 
a and logical? 

n August 14 of this year, President 
Ronald Reagan gave the go-ahead for a 
disinforrnation „campaign aimed at desta- 
bilising the Libyan regime. Eleven daya 
later, the administration planted the follow- 
ing story in the prestigious and austere 
Wall Street Journal: because Colonel 
Moamer Gadafy was planning bomb at- 
tacks, the possibility of another American 
strike against Libya could not be ruled out. 
The story was picked up by newapapers 
EB ا‎ 

n ear ctober, the Washington Pos 
revealed details of how that a 0 
mislead public opinion had been organised, 
thus causing great embarrasament to the 
White House and unfavourable comment in 
the American presa. 

Reagan then approved the setting up ofa 
ا‎ bureau whose task would be to 
denounce Soviet efforts to disseminate 
inaccurate information about the United 
States. The fact that Reagan took that 


decislon at that particular momag Bf, oint by point. 


Ww let üs türni to the official report on 
Mengistu's speech of September 12, 1985, in 
the Ethiopian Herald of the following day. 
What does it say? A banner headline on the 
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said the State Department, 
coincidence", 


„ Caught between the two fires of dig- 
information and counter-disinformation, the 
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EE 


such topics. What they all do is pander to 


of inside information. True, 
this love of disclosure is only to be expected 
in view of the lies put out by governments 
or private business groups, their ill-dig- 
guiged tricks, their blatant ma nipula- 
8 public opinion, 
ut it ia equally obvious that if you go on 
talking about disinformation you ا ا‎ 
gay ing a word About the way thé public is 
aclually being informed, Surely the danger 
in conatantly trying to unravel atate secreta, 
or in trying to see reality aolely in terma of 
such secrets, ia that the plain, unvarniahed 
truth may get forgotten. 

Summing up the recent incident'in which 
an American aircraft was ahot down in 
Nicaragua and Eugene Haganfus captured 
by government troops, Antony Lewis wrote 
in the International Herald Tribune: “ This 
18 an outrageous violation af international 
law, Elliott Abrams, Aasistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Alfaira, said the 
اا‎ day, He waa talking about the 

icaraguan government’s tempor del 
in allowing US consular e to Mr 
Hasenfua. „That, from an administration 
that hag violated international law whole- 
sale in Nicaragua — and that ran away 
from the World Court adjudication of the 
issue. In ita foolish shrillness, the remark is 
a telling indication of how American valuea 
and commonsense have been corrupted by 
the war on Nicaragua.” 

In 2 a few worda, Lewis effectively 
demolished the official line by putting the 
facts İn perspective: on the one hand, here 
WAS a consul who had been prevented for a 
few hours from visiting an agent who had 
becn sent to attack the country in question; 
and on the other the United States had 
flouted tha fundamental rules of interna- 
tional law, Unfortunately, such reminders 
of the facts are not as common aa all that in 
the news media, 

The primary form of disinformation is, 
surely, the work of people whose taak is 
precisely to inform the public, and who all 
too often, whether intentionally or not, 
confuse auperficialitiea with the essentials 
— and who ara sometimes aven unaware of 
what the essentials are, The many issues 
which were discussed, in the course of the 
debate over the so-called “new international 

information and communication order”, 
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Che Washington Post 


O’°Neill Believes Reagan Knew Of Contra 


Funding 


official representative of Forel 
Service employees. The AF 
statement argued that unless the 
administration moves quickly “to 
re-esta blish the credibility of our 
policy of not negotiating for hos- 
8, . . . thousands of forei 
personnel throughout the world 
are in greatly increased danger.” 


Soviets Keeping 
To SALT 


By Gary Lee 


MOSCOW — The Soviet govern- 
ment said last week that it will not 
exceod the limits on nuclear weap- 
ans established undor the SALT II 
treaty, signed by both countries in 
1979 but never ratified by the U.S. 
Congreas. 

"The Soviet side believes that 
there isa still an opportunity for 
RiP A" DISVoked by the 
irroaponaible aclions of the present 
OREN the government 
said. 

The alatement wns in reacLion tû 
the U.S. depluyment on Nov. 28 nf 
its 131st U.S. strategic bomber 
equipped with cruise miauilen, 
which brought the nunıber of U.S 
alraltegic nuclear weapons delivery 
systema above the limils agreed. 

"Taking into aceuunl Lhe im 
menge univeranl importance f tlie 
issue," the staleıncnt said, "and 
the need to preacrye the kuy 
cmnstrainl on lhe strnleEit MfMıs 
ruce, Lu US.S.R. refrius lor ues 
time being from abandoning the 
limitations under SALT I[ and 
SALT II.” 

In announcing that it will ad- 
here to the arms pacts “for the 
time being,” Moscow also reiterat- 
ed ita position of last May that the 
U.S. decision “gives the Soviet 
Union all grounds to regard itself 
Iree from its commitments" under 
SALT II. 


It’s Down To The President 


Or he would fll it with a minor 
figure and rely on a predominant 
viser of ovm choice. The 
Congreas cannot pick the presi- 
dent's most intimate advisers. 
Attempts ta circumscribe presi- 
dential gg rhe 4 OVer- 
hauling the Nation curity 

Council sayatam would be equally 
pointless. The council ia a statu- 
tory body created by the 1947 
National Security Act; it consista 
ofthe president, the vica president, 
tha secretaries of state and de- 
fense, with the director of Central 
Intelligence and the chairman of 
joint chiefs aa advisory mem- 
TB. 

A president can use ths NSC or 
ignore it; he can summon İta 
members singly or in any combina- 
tion. He can widen the circle, 

` depending on the question at hand. 

Ãs Dean Rusk put İt in reaponso 
ta the Zorhgky proposal, “A | 
dent is entitled to seek get 
ون‎ from any source whatso- 
ever, an his chauffeur." 
There is plenty that Congress 
can do in the present affair. Tt can 
inrestigate. It can use its control of 
tha purae to limit what a president 
can do in name of national 
security. But whatever hope there 
ا‎ for reforming the detision- 
cing process —. or a br 
lhe quality and the conduct of tho 

. plicy it e —~ rTebta: ulti- 

mately wîth the President, 


“to dump” Iraqi President Saddam 
Huasein. 

The Reagan administration 
would now haye to consider “very 
seriously” whether to provide Iraq 
with some military assistance to 
compensate for İts delivery of arma 
to [ran and to re-establish its 
“aven-handed” policy in the Iran- 
Iraq war, Sick said. He added that 
this waa “an unlikely prospect”. 

Sick said he found the adminis- 
tration'’a statement that the value 
of U.S, arms e to [ran was 
$12 million to bo “a very low 
estimate”. The ex-official suggest- 
od that thia was “not a chance 
number”, noting that laws require 
the administration to report any 
gales of $14 million or more to 
Congress for ita approval, 

Sick, National Security Council 
deputy in charge of Iran during the 
Carter administration, had 
responsibility for dealing with the 
1979-81 crisig over the 52 Ameri- 
can hostages held in Tehran, ا‎ 
arm8-ior-hostages deala with Iran 
have outraged U.S. diplomats 
overseas and prompted an unusual 
protest from their Washington-= 
based union, according to U.S 
envoye in Gencva. After receiving 
cabled protesta from members there 
and in numerous foreign posts, the 
American Foreign Service Aasocia- 
tion IAFSAI sent an open cable ûn 
Slate Dopartment wires to all U.S. 
diplomatic missions abroad pro- 
Lesting the apparent shift in 
longstanding U.S. policy toward 
terroriam. The associalion sided 
with Secrclary uf Siule Shullz's 
public reservations about the send- 
ing of arma to Iran. 

“We find it very disturbing that 
gur government would take ac- 
tions that might lead terrorists to 
conclude that taking American 
hostages would advance their 
cause,” the cable signed by AFSA 
president Gerald Lamberty said. 
AFSA is the profesaional orga niza- 
tion of the Foreign Service and the 


ed: the dispatching of Donald 
Regan, for starters; 8 license for 
Mr. Carlucci to house-clean the 
National Security Council; a readi- 
ness to knock heads if necessary to 
resolve interagency guerrilla war- 
fare over policy. 

Ronald Reagan may be able to 
do his own fixing of the declsion- 
making procedures. If not, go be it. 
Congress cannat do it for him. 

TeaEOns او ا‎ qere 
tional prerogatives ple prac- 
ticalitiea. Al, wera thoroughly illu- 
minated in 1980 when Senator ' 
Edward Zorinaky of Nebraska had 
a whack at trying to bring the 
White House national-security ma- 
chinery under tighter congression- 
al auperviaion. 

Mr. Zorinsky’s scheme waa to 
make the president's nalional ge- 
curity adviser subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate and cross- 
examination by the House. His 
target was Zbigniew Brzezinski: 
Mr. Zorinsky and others thought 
Mr. Brzezinski has gotten too 
involved in making policy, and 
wanted to cut ا ا د‎ 

The proposal, even belore being 
0 out in a Benate-Houge 
canference committee, had bean 
effectively ahot down by witnesdes 


, at earlier Senate hearings. Even if 


Congress created a national securi- 
ty adviaer by atatute, it was 
. pointed oùt, the president would be 
under no obligation to fll the, popt. 


sources said that Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz, though 
aware of the contribution, did not 
golicit it personally although he 
paid an unusual three-hour visit to 
Brunei on June 24. 

They also confirmed that 
Brunei's Sultan Muda Hassanal 
Bolkiah was told to mend hia 
donation not directly to the Nica- 
raguan rebel leaders but to a Swiss 
bank account, whose number was: 
supplied to him by U.S. officials. 
The Timea gatory said the Swiss 
account waa controlled by Coal. 


North. 

The United States and Ilaracl 
provided Iran with $500 million to 
$1 billion worth of arms over the 

ast two yeara and improved the 
n military capability “very 
substantially”, the Carter adminia- 
tration's top Iran specialist has 
said. Calling this a “reasonable 
estimate” based on press reports 
and his own calculations, Gary 
Sick, now a Ford Foundation pro- 
gram officer, dol, Ru dNREEHE 
beligved a total of 6,000 to 5,500 


tion of President Reagan’a role in a 
1985 Israeli shipment of U.S. arms 
to Iran that differa from an expla- 
nation given on November 25 by 
General Edwin Meese 
III, according to McFarlane’s asgo- 
ciates and congressional sources, 
In an August 1986 White House 
meeting, McFarlane reportedly 
naid, Reagan approved arms ship- 
ments “if that’a what it takes" to 
deranatrate the United States” 
good-faith interest in improving 
relatliana with Iran. Meese, how- 
ever, said last month of the laraeli 
ahipment of U.S. arms to Iran in 
Saptember 1986: “Our information 
is that the president knew about it 
probably after the fact and agreed 
with the general concept of con- 
tinuing our discussions with the 
Israelis concerning these matters.” 
Earlier, however, both White 
House chief of staff Donald T. 
Regan and former national securi- 
ty adviser John M. Poindexter had 
told reporters the president gave 
advance approval to the arms 
shipment, whic hi" 1 ıe fên 


‘By Washington Post Reporters 


tona of military equipment, inelud- 
ing nine lû 12 shipments fron 
Israel, had gone lo İrun and thal 
"much of i" came from the United 
States. 

Sick said the deliveriea had 
“ınade û difference" in the balance 
cf forces between warring [ran and 
Iraq and would give Tehran “an 
edge” in ils next offensive But il 
Wuۍs‎ “hul al all deur ıt wıll mak 
deciaive difference," he added. 

More damaging, Sick aaid, was 
the “psychological effect" of U.S. 
arma going to Iran, giving the 
impression that one superpower 
had changed sides in the war in 
expectation of an [ranian victory. 
This, he aaid, could n 
other Western countries to provide 
more arms to Iran, thus providing 
“a new impetus" to forces seeking 


IN their zeal to mend the errora of 
the Reagan administration, con- 
gressional Democrats (and some 
Republicans) are barking up the 
wrong tree: For all the loose talk of 
new lawa, there is no legislative 
quick fix for the way presidents 
uge or abuse the White House 
foreign policy-making apparatus. 
To argue 0 A6 igs to miss a 
eritical point about how U.S. policy 
on hostages, on the Gulf war, and 
on the “contras" was allowed to 
lurch so sickeningly out of control. 
It was not because the system did 
not work, It waa because 
aystem works the way a prenldent 


wanta, or allows, it to work, no 


batter, no worse. From this flows a 
hard truth that Reagan supporters 
have been slow to confront: The 
problem is the president. 

The would-be fixers in Congress 
are looking at the record of the 
past six years, as well as at the 
current acandal, the gross misman- 
oe the collapse of credibi}- 


ل 

Small wonder the {impulse to 
laok for a legislative remedy is 
powerful, the more so when you 
weigh the odds of Mr. Reagan's 
mending his own way of governing 
by reriote control. 

The introduction of Frank Car- 
lucci as his new national security 
adviser offers a ray of hope. Mr. 
Carlucci is a sensible, givvy pro- 
fessional. But much more ia need- 


gambit of what becamo a yearlong 
effort to win the release of Amcri- 
can hostages in Lebanon and 
establish new ties with factions of 
the Iranian governmeni. 

A written White House chronicle 
of the Iranian-arms operation, 
used laat month to brief Congress 
and last week to refute charges 
that President Rengan had early 
knowledge of Lhe arma shıpınents, 
was in fact compiled by the central 
figure in the scandal, Col. North, 
and omits significant detaila of the 
program, according to officials 
quoted by the Los Angeles Times. 
The White House apparently or- 
dered North to prepare the account 
early last month, before he was 
linked to a secret cash-skimming 
operation that gent profits from 
the arms sales to contra forces in 
Nicaragua. That cash-akimming 
acheme is not mentioned in the 
purportedly beginning-to-end ac- 
count of the Iranian dealings. 

There is no evidence that top 
administration officials told No 
to prepare a deliberately mislead- 
ing chronicle of the [ran events. 

Congressional investigators 
have traced profits from the covert 
aale of U.S, arma to Iran to a Swiss 
bank account managed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency, into 
which the U.S. and Saudi govern- 
ments alsa deposited $250 million 
each to underwrite rebels fighting 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan, Mon- 
ey from the account also wan used 
to buy arma to U.8.-backed contra 
rebels fighting the government in 
Nicaragua, informed sources said, 
at a. time when Congress had 
forbidden any military support for 
the contraa. 

State Department officials and 
U.S, ambassadors have solicited 
several foreign governments over 
the past two years for contribu- 
tions of humanitarian aid to the 
contras fighting the government of 
Nicaragua, in sources said 
Saturday. The sources could not 
say how many countries made 
contributions or whether they all 
were told to deposit their dona- 
tions in a Swiss bank account. 

The officials confirmed a Los 
Angeles Timed story, published 
Saturday in The Washi 


Post, 
that the wealthy ruler of the tiny, . 


oil-rich kingdom of Brunei had 
contributed. several million dollars 
to the contra cause after being 
gaaked by a U,S. diplomat... The 


WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan acknowled y 
for the first time that “mistakes 
were made" in the clandestine 
gcheme to sell arms to Iran and 
divert funds to the Nicaraguan 
rg and vowed to “get things 
E." 
tiring House Speaker Thomas 
P. “Tip" O'Neil Jr., D-Maass., 
replied by describing the secret 
Iran arms shipments as a “terrible 
decişion,” and, in a separate inter- 
view, said it ia his opinion that 
Reagan knew about the possibly 
illegal diversion of profits from the 
arms sales to Nicaraguan rebels. 
In hia weekly radio address, 
Reagan defended his policy of 
attempting to reach out to “respon- 
gible moderatea” in Iran, while 
saying “it's obvioua that the axecu- 
tion of theae policies was flawed 
and mistakes were made.” In 
ch these words, Reagan bor- 
rowed from a speech last week by 
Vice President Bush. Reagan 
atopped short of admitting that he 
— or any Bapecific a in the 
administration — haf. mada. ~ 


Striking a conciliatory tone in 
his remarks from Camp David, 
Md., Reagan said: “Let me just say 
it was not my intent to do business 
with Khomeini, to trade weapons 
for hostages, nor to undercut our 
policy of anti-terrorism. And let 
me aay again, I know the stories of 
the last few weeks have been 
diatreaaing. I'm deeply disappoint- 
ed this initiative haa resulted in 
such a controversy. and I regret it 
has caused such concern and con- 
sternation. But 1 pledge to you, I 
will aet things right. That'a what I 
am doing now,” 

Reagan has ر و‎ denied 
knowing of the diversion of $10 
million to $30 million through a 
Bwias bank account to the Nicara- 
guan rebels. But O'Neill, in an 
interview with Hyman H, Book- 
binder, former Washington 
representitive of the American 
Jewish Committee, published in 
the newapaper Washington Jewish 
Week, said: “My personal opinion 
ja, I honestly believe the president 
knew. I think this is probably one 
judgement the president made on 
his own. And the judgement was 


ned, I've talked 
kist colonels, and to each onê 


lishing this by himself” They 
augh. They say . . . no lieutenant 
colonel would ever have done that 
on his own. He had to have the 
authority from somebody up high- 
er than himself.” 

O'Neill said the information alo 
went higher than Reagan's depart- 
ed national security adviser, Vice 
Adm. John M. Poindexter. “They 
had to run it by someone higher up 
in the White House,” he said. 

Earlier Mr Reagan had said the 
Iran arme-contra funds scandal 
ahould not become an excuse for 
cutting off U.S. aid. “We 
cannot let recent events distract us 
from the cause of those brave 
freadom fighters around the 
world,” Reagan said in a speech to 
a group of women entrepreneurs. 
“Nothing thats happened makes 
those causes less just or leas 
pa for what we fight for.” 

testimony to the Senate Intel 
ligence Committee, former 
national security adviser Robert C. 
McFarlane has offered a deacrip- 
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‘Only the State could create an Orsay’ 


Thaulaow” by Blanche in ret 
Renair’s “Portrait de Mme a 
r i 

ut the finest story concerni 
swap is undoubtedly the one r 
Lhermitte's “La Paye de 


moissoinneurs”. “This ce 
work from the e ee pa 
gent in the ’20a to Chêûteaıu 


Thierry, the painter's home-town, 
where it hung in the mayor's office 
where marriages took place. And 
the mayor, André Rosai, turned a 
deaf ear to all our entreaties — ‘Lg 
Paye des moissoinneurs' Was a 
picture linked to the life of the 
place and it would stay there.” 


Orsay, says Laclotte, are 
“superb consolation را‎ ath- 
ing doing. The mayor finally re- 
lented when the Musée d'Ãrt 
Moderne agreed to loan two Lurcat 
pictures to Chûateau-Thierry. 

we capped it with an offer of 
another Lhermitte painting of a 
fable by La Fontaine, who was also 
born at Chãteau-Thierry. Won- 
derful, but for one small detail. 
The painting in question was “La 
Mort et le Bûcheron", showing a 
corpae and a yokel. Can your see 
that in a wedding room? Not to 
mention the fact that the canvas 
did not come from the Luxembourg 
collection, but had been left at the 
ÃAmiena museum, to which a Corot 


_ had to be offered in compensation!" 


In other cases, they were mostly 
salvage operations primarily con- 
cerning sculptures. For example, 
tha great allegorical groups deco- 
rating the façade of the former 
Trocadéro Palace were diacovered 
when motorway excavation work 
was being done al a disused 
foundry just outside Nantes. The 
local municipal authorities would 
appear to have shown aome bad 
faith by quickly putting two of the 
recovered groups at the local trade 
court sû as nol to have to send 
them to Paris. Bult Lhinga were 
sorlcd out, and Orgay magnanl- 
mously gave a Sisley in exchange 
“out of kindneas”. 


Muséo d'Orsay, 1 Rue de 
BHollcchasse, Paris 7. Open 
Tuesday to Saturday from 10:30 
am to ê pm every day, excep! 
Thursday when It stays open 
untill 9.45 pm, and Sunday when 
it ls open from 9 anı to Û pm. 
Entrance fec: F20, 

The museum ilso offers All 
annual pass for F250 whlch 


"ertltlos the holder to a suk 


acriptlon to the twice-monthly 
Les Nouvelles du Musée 
ا‎ 

Guided tours every day at 1! 
am (not Sunday), except Thurs" 
day when they are at 7 pt. 

Restaurant with a fine . view 
of the Tuileries. 


Into a museum of the 19th century. After much 
angulsh, it was decided that the new mueeum 
should Include art and architecture of the perlod 
between 1848 and 1914. 

As the space necessary for such a huge 
collectlon far exceeded the 30,000 square metres 
area avallable In the Laloux construction, lt was 
evident a new structure had to be built Inside the 
old raliway statlon, and that lt would have to 
scrupulously respect the original architecture. It 
was a tall order and the job was turned over to a 
woman —- 59-year-old Itallan-born Gas Aulenti. 

And the result ls what TIme Magazine's Robert 
Hughes describes as “the world's best museum 
of lts kind . . . the museum Is exemplary. it 
shows what State patronage can do. Nothing that 
private patronage could summon up, In or out of 
France, could possibiy rival It." 


atoreroom at the Musée 
Moderne, 


Art 


Spite, just spite, cried Laclotte at 


the suggestion that exchanges 
might be a good way of getting rid 
of one's “daubs”. And he offered 
proof, “Some returns were easy to 
et when the works were not on 
play. This was true in the case 
of Antoine Gros's “Histoire d'eau” 
which hadn’t been taken aut of ita 
box since it reached the Narbonne 
museum in 1959, or Albert Gleize's 
“Femmes Gauloises”", which the 
Autun museum found very 
unwieldly, being 4.24 metres high 
by 6.51 metres wide,” 


But to get "La Mort de la 
Réligieuae" by Pils, the gentleman 
to whom we owe the celebrated 
"Rouget de Lisle chantant la 
Marseillaise pour la premiere 
fois chez Dietrich", the Orsay gave 
a Manet in exchange. The Lyons 
museum surrendered Rodin's “La 
Grand Homme qui marche” in 
exchange for a Cézanne and a 
Pissarro. Dieppe museum gave up 
ita “Portrait de la famille 


Le. 
جار‎ 


painter Edvard Munch. “I tried 
everything,” says Laclotte, “T've 
been to Oslo several times, and I 
even wooed Elf Aquitaine which 
was -boring for oll over there, 
Perhaps the French oil firm would 
spongor a purchase .. ." Ãۍs‎ a 
matter of fact, a Munch fetches in 
the neighbourhood of thirty to 
forty millon francs (£3 to £4 
million). 

Talking of sponsors, at least one 
must be mentioned -— Michel 
David-Weill, who haa permitted 
the museum to acquire Daumier’s 


By Danlèle Heymann 


parliamentary series and a conı- 
plete roomful of works by the 
Scottish archictect and designer 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh. 
Fernand Cormon’s “La Fuite de 
Cain" (“Cain Flying before Jeho- 
vah'’s Curse"), a gigantic and dis- 
ا‎ melee of rosy fleah which 
was thought to have been lost 
forever, waa happily discovered 
rolled up and put away in a- 


Drawing by Plantu 


France"s most magnificent rallway statlon, Victor 
Lalou’s Qare d'OÛraay, set in a prime location In 
the heart of Paris overlooking the Seine, was 
inaugurated on July 14 (Bastille Day), 1900. But 
39 years later, the big maln-line traln services 
were routed away from It, turning It Into a 
commuter station and earmarking It eventually 
for the wrecker's ball. Oddly enough It was the 
by the Pompldou 
government’s unshakable determination to tear 
down Les Halles, the work of another architect, 
Victor Baltard, that saved the Gare d'Orsay from 
belng sacrificed In the name of modernlty. 


vast public uproar cause 


President Georges Pompldou, who had al- 
ready undertaken the project that was to carry 
his name (the Centres Georges Pompidou), 
decided that the Gare d'Orsay should be turned 


neously launched into a policy of 
purchasing acquisitions. “It wasn’t 
easy to convince the people 1I 
worked with,” admita Laclotta. 
The chief curators of some 30 
national mugeume in France mat 
monthly to approve or reject — by 
secre) vote —- the acquisition 
proposals made by each of them. It 
1s easy to imagine, for example, 
Laclotte's idea of acquiring items 
of furniture by Henry Clemens 
Van .de Velde,:a key art nouveau 
figure, being regarded ag scatter- 
brained by these eminent curators 
who had only Charlea Creasent 
chests of drawers in their muse- 
ums. Onc of them even sighed one 
day: “Laclotte, you'll get us to buy 
a Frigidaire." 

Laclotte did not buy a Frigi- 
daire, but he got his Van de Valdes 
at a sale in Monte Carlo just three 
weeks ago; a rare Klimt from a 
Swiss art dealer; Monet's “La Pie” 
from a bequest, and Jean-Baptiste 
Isabey's “La Tentation de Sainte 
Antoine" at the Pucea (fea mar- 
ket). His obstinacy was crowned 
by the acquisition of Paul 
Sérusier's highly symbolic . "Le 
Taliaman". 

That picture was painted in 
October 1838 ünder Gauguin's 
instruction at Pont-Aven, “At the 
time,” saya Laclotte, “Gauguin was 

ged up as a gort of Breton, and 
pretty insufferable. He was going 
to Arles to meat Van Gogh, and he 
had a whole crowd of young 
ainters around him, among them 
ruaier. Gauguin asked him: 
“How do you see that landscape? 
You gee it in red or blue? So, put 
red and blue.’ Sérusier went back 
to Paris to show it to hia pale, 
Bonnard, Vuillard . . . And that 
is how this amall painting became 


. the talisman of the new painting. 


Sérusier gave it to Maurice. Denis. 
We bought it from one of his sons,” 
„ However, in spite of all the 
laudable efforts it haa made, the 
Orsay museum has yet to acquire a 
canvas by the great Norwegian 


ALTHOUGH there are very few 
Fauves at the Musée d'Oraay, one 
could well imagine Michel Laclotte 
(chief curator of paintings at the 
Louvre, who has also become chief 
curator at the new museum) ele- 
gantly belted into a safari suit. For 
sight years he had been tracking 
down and flushing out from their 
hiding places bagging hun- 

. of canvages, aculpturea, 
pieces of furniture and objets d'art 
through purchases, exchanges, 
barter arangements and borraw- 
ings. His glorious trophies, at long 
laat rounded up, are now hung, 
posed and displayed for viewing. 

The chief curator has legitimate 
grounda for satisfaction. 

Having come over from the 
nearby Louvres department of 
painting which he agreed to quit 
only on the apecific condition that 
he be allowed to return to his 
original job as soon ag the Musée 
d'Orsay opened, he is now getting 
ready to return across the Seine to 
his ‘beloved Italian primitives”, 
leaving the weaning in the hande 
of its young mother, director Fran- 
çolae Cachin (who comes from the 
Centre Georges Pompidou at 
Bsaubourg). 

He says, however, that he had 
always been keenly interested in 
the Orsay project, even before the 
final choice of the building was 
made . . . Once: the choice was 
made, the key question waa, what 
were the Orsay collections to ba? 
Initially, they would obviously be 
transfers form the Louvre, the Jeu 
de Paume, what was left of the 
Musée d'Art Moderne at the Palais 
de Tokyo and which was not 
earmarked for the Centre 
Pompidou, and everything elge 
that could be salvaged from the 
Luxembourgٌs old collection, which 
wea founded by Louis XVIH in 

. 1819. a müneum of living artiats. 

“In the frst half of the century," 
saya Leaclotte, “this is precisely 
what happened at the Luxem- 
bourg. They bought works 0 
Delacroix and Ingres, but towards 
1860 things began to go bad. Just 
thînk: they had only four Corats, 
bought r belatedly, and a 

single et. Crazy. Then begin- 
ning in 1920 the works began to 
get scattered. The Luxembourg 

collection was bursting at the 
seama, canvases were rolled up, 
bundled and packed off to the 
provinces and wera lost. The Muse- 
um of Modern Art was hurriedly 
imatalled in 1937-1938 at the 

Palais de Tokyo. It waa a sham- 

bles.” : 

Once the inventories were 
drawn up and a start made in 
‘recovering" works, the team at 
the Orsay, which was atill nothing 
but a huge worksite, simulta- 


In fact the brainwashing campaign 10¥ 
3F 


anised by those whose jobs 
rm has only just begun. 


are told by Louia Pauwels himself, editor of 
Figaro-Magazine, who, in a recent artide 
called “How, quite aimply, to have donê 
with the French Revolution”, wrote: “Wê 
are continuing, with our own brooms, 
at epring-e ‘undertaken by the inte 
tuala of e 
dangerous ` Alexandres dé Marenchea need have B® 


e 80s.” 
' there 


onde Diplomatique,’ 
November issue) 


fear: if our democracies are toa “soft 
wil be e of hard men to beef them UP" 


with paranoid 


perceived as 


they are supported or 
in an attempt to 


anan a 
erre Péan writes, in his rec 
“Secret d'’Etat": “In a world 0 
tendencieg,,, presg  fkeedom is geen as a 
gon any type of newa that is belived 
en the nation ls 

aggression against the Western camp. The 
human rights campaign, the fght against 


racism, support for those seeking indepen- 
dence, پا ر ا‎ and environmentaliam are’ 
all regarded as potentially 


initiated by the KG 
weaken our democracles. This simplistic 
view, which sees everything in terms of ' 

ct, haa led the secret ::. - 
servicea elsewhere ‘to ' defend South Africa 
and ta, see the: anti-apartheid campaign 
purely as a ‘Russian disinformation |i 


` It is regrettable that'secret services'have 
1 r et view. Their action is 
facilitated ` by ai abundance of unpaid' | ' 
“informers” who ‘tell them what they want: j 


Disinformation campaigns ıs... 


to wena 


causeg, because 


elicopters are 


equipped with silencers. Bnar. 
And then there ig Jonas Savirmbi, who West confli 


manoeuvre," 


with those put out by Radio-France Inter- 


The same işsue contained a lavish photo- 
feature on Namibia: “Fabulous Namibia: 
aand, un anid sllènte.” That Is’ about all 1t 
anid about that “autonomous territory”, 
apaıt from praising the quality of ita 
lobsters, mentioning that anyone wishing to 
t it will nead a visa from the South 
African authorities, pointing out that 
“many ethnic groups now shares Namibia”, 
and putting a word in for the 200,000-atrong 
seal colony at Cape Crass. The “silence” of 
Namibia? One can only suppose that the 
landmines and the military hı 


, Marenches' admiration is unboundéd iw 
is particularly impressed by Savimbi's to hear 


nationale.” 


visit it 


“major 


résistance 
" Gaulle, an, inte 


June 12, 1980,.when the state of emergenc 
waa proclaimed, 20,000 have been jailed. 
Writing in the International Herald Tri- 
bune oh Octaber 15, the İocal correspondent 
of the Washington Post quoted peg he 4 
from 4 report put out þy the Black 
organiaation on torture inflicted on young 
le aged between 12 and 18 which is 
1 1y to leave them permanently handi- 
ca 


pped. 
Reports of this kind, which, we are told, 
overlook the dangers of “Ethiopianisation"” 


and Imake no mention of the 


reforms" being implemented by President 
Pieter Botha, forget the most portant 


thing of all — Western interests. 


And what ingratitude too! Their authors 
fail to mention the solicitude shown for us 
Africans. This has not, 
however, escaped the attention of Jean 
Ferré, who writes oh radio for the rightwing 


by (white) South 


Figaro-Magazine. . He urged us, in his 
October 11 column, to listen regulerly to the 

HB South African 
Radio, and to “compare ite news bulletins 


broadcasts in French 


by 


7 1 


.س 
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of his greatest succesges and ultimately his 
costlieat failure. North's finest hour, accord- 
İng to aeveral calleaguea, was hûn role in tho 
capture of the Palestiniana who hijacked the 
Italian cruige ship, Achille Lauro. After the 
ship dacked in Egypt and the hostages were 
released, N dropped his plans for a 
military rescue mission at sea. But he kept 
watching the situation. When the NSC 
received Intelllgence reports that the terror- 
ists planned to fly from Egypt to Tunisia on 
a chartered Egyptair plane, North realized 


,„ that he had an opening. 


“Wae can do an Admiral Yamamoto," North 


. exclaimed to one of hisa NSC colleagues. He 


was referring to Japanese Adm, lsoroku 
Yamamoto, who was ambushed in flight by 


` ‘American planes in 1942. North planned 


the interception of the Egyptair plane and 
its forced landing in Italy from beginning to 
end. Hoping that the United States would 
be able to capture the terrorists and bring 
them to trial in Amorica, he obtained arrest 
warrants from the Justice Department, a 
colleague recalled. 

It was a bravura performance, but North 
also made a characteriatic mistake. He did 
not think through clearly the political 
implications of the operation for Egypt and 
Italy — the Italian government foll ahartly 
thereafter and bad blood between Waahing- 
ton and Cairo persisted for montlıs. North 
did not aoek the advice of regional special- 
iata who might have offored uaeful political 
inaights. When the specialists finally ar- 
rived late that night, North is said to have 
greeted them with relief. 

For North, the United States was at war 
with terrorism. Fle helpcd draft a 1984 
National Security Decision Directive that 
commiticd Lhe administration to û tougher 
antiterruri#m strategy, and he guper vise] 
the increaned anlilerruriam efforts that 
followed I!Iast ycar's TWA Flighl 34? 
hijucking. North ulsv took charge of efforts 
lo free American hustajtcs iı Lubnnon. Thint 
rcaponsibility eventunlly led him into the 
paasl year's sceretl round of negoLiationa wilh 
thu eneıny — [run. 

Norlh's tendency 10o overdranmtize him: 
sulf waa evident in sonıe uf his antilerrorism 
activities. On2 source described North's 
agitated renction several ınonths ago when 
the new government of France's conserva: 
tive prime miniater, Jıucques Chirac, was 
ahaken by terrorist bamh nitacks in Paris. 
“ure will fal." Nrimih iu sad tn hnve 
warned colleagues melodramatically. “We 
have lo gend in our forensics people ta help 
him. We have to save him." North apparent- 
ly did net understand that dispatching a 
team of FBI agents at that delicate moment 
might have hurt Chirac more than it helped 
„him, the source said. 

For all his secrecy about his foreign 
trdvels, North waa sometimes surprisingly 
open about his work. Last December, for 
example, he testified in the trial of former 

aide Thomas C. Reed, who was later 
acquitted on charges of securities violations, 
At one point in his 1Û-page testimony, 
North remarked: “, . . I juat returned from 
overseag, where we ara trying to effect the 
recovery of the five. Americans who are 
missing in Beirut.” 

lt is North's tendency to overdramatize 
himself — the senge he conveys that he is 
starrin £ in his own movie — thal may have ' 

tten in auch trouble, One of hia close 

iends recalled a gathering not long ago at 
the headquarters of the Republican 
National Committee. The subject was aid 
for the contraa and the guesta included some 
prominent, diplamata, politicians „and. de- 
fenge intellectuals. discuagion was 
somewhat atademic. North finally exploded 
irl anger .and iripatiente. “Olle . went 
ballistic,” the friend sald. He told the group: 

. "Youre sitting here having a nics quiet 
lunch while people in Nicaragua are dying." 
He waa trying to make people understand 
what the world îs like." '” 0'7: i 
" North qaparated with the game ferocious 
zenge of mission, and tho sama çontempt for 
2 people 0 ait 1 armchairs ا ا‎ 
‘the a , İn’ ' nearly ' everything’ he did. . 

landed lim in tha 
midat of a criminal investigation exploring 
whather, in his secret operatiois with Iran ` 
and the contras, he broke the law.. 

North's (rienda argue that the NSC aide - 
conducted hia secret misaions with a convic- 

“tion that he was' right and .that he was 
serving President Reagan. Observed 
North's ftiend Koch: Whatever he was, ho 
was the president's man.” 4:. - : 


. Staff ۰ viriler Tor ا‎ and special - 
acl pp John Kennêddy in New York 
uted 


coniri to this report. 
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` That zealousnesa finally 
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LT. COL. OLIVER L. NORTH told an 
acquaintance’ in ‘early 1985 that he knew 
hia secret efforts to maintain funding for the 
Nicaraguan contras might ruin his career in 
the Marine Corps. But he waa ‘prepared to 


accept the consequences, North said, be- 0 


cause he believed it would be morally i 
to abandon the contras in their time of need, 
Then, as now, North was operating close to 
the edge of illegality. 

North told an acquaintance last year that 
he had confided to only one peraon —his 
boss ‘at the time, national security adviser 
Robert C. McFarlane — details’ of his fund- 
raising effort for the counterrevolutionariea, 
or contra, which at that point mainly - 
involved introducing rebel leaders to pri- 
vate contributors in the U.S, and 
abroad. North's remarks last year help 


explain the personality of the‘man who ia' | 


at the center of the Reagan administration's - 
greatest ‘political criais. ‘They ahow a man 


who is intengely loyal to his friends and : | و‎ 


Colono! Oliver North and daughlers. 


Real-life Rambo In The 


White House Basement 


going to do anything bold or innovative, 
you're going to hayr to do things through 
irregular channels.” 

The contrns had become u consuming 
passion for North hy curly 1084, He 
traveled often to Hondurus {o visit their 
training camps and talkcil regularly — 
snmetimey several times a day — with one 
of their leaders, Adolfo Calero. Nurth would 
animatedly tell people about some of {he 
contra fighters he met, men like T'igrilla, 
who had broken from the Sandinisatas, 
joined tho reainlance and been wounded in 
combat. 

AÃs the secret war in Nicaragua became 
more controversial, North became more 
detarnuinel to stay thé cnurss, He was 
intensely loyal Lo those whoge careers had 
been harmed by the war. Following the 
1984 flap over a ClA-sponsored manual for 
the contras that advocated assassination, 
North helped arrange a job on the NSC staff 
for Vincent Cannistraro, the CIA officer 
who had run the agency's taskforce on the 
contras. And he helped find a job for the 
former army officer who had written the 
assassination manual for the CIA and was 
then fred by the agency. 

When Congreaa voted to cut off funds for 
the contras in 1984, Narth took it as a 
personal blow. Friends say that he regarded 


By David Ignatius 


the Boland Amendment — which made it 
illegal for the United States to finance the 
anti-Sandinista rebels, directly or indirectly 
— aa a betrayal of people whom the United 
States had recruited and trained. The 
money ran out in mid-1984, and the contras 
were broke, One of the contra leaders was gO 
atarved for cash that he had ع با‎ hia 
wife's house in Miami, North complained to 
one a gE laat year. 
. North's initial answer to the contrae’ 
money crunch was to 0 raise private 
contributions. He traveled the globe in late 
1884 and early 1985 seeking donations. ‘The 
` cah, flow last year totaled about $1 million 
a month; according to one sdurce, One man 
who knows the details of North's 1985 fund- 
raising effort described iL this way: “Adolfo 
Calero has been introduced to peoplo ir 
various countries who are sympathetic to 
the cause of democracy. They have decided 
after being introduced to him to make 
donationa. They aro provided with informa- 
tlon about how to contribute.” 

This sytem for [unding tHe contraa was 
gomewhat shaky and unreliable. But an 
alternative source of funds اا ا‎ 

became 

Involved in the sale of weapons to Iran. 
be eer PT mads by Meese, 
ûrth was aware of. a skimming operation 

` that diverted $10 million to $30 million in 


fita ‘on the Iran arms deal to a Swiss. 
bank açéount, (rom which money was drawn 


' to support the Nicaresguan rebels. 
' The ‘Iran’ operation grew out of North's 
other préoecupation: the war against terror- 
‘" ism. IE was in this area that North had some 


the administration's 


use — the .polley 
ت‎ 
When a fellow Marine, Lt, Col. Robert Û.. 


; emerged late last year, when Nort 


of Defenge Caspar W. 


he had trained and led into battle. 
“Ollie thinka in terma of life and death, and 
there are p2ople to whom he owes his life", 


‘Ledeen said. Some of hia friends claim, for 


example, that North's life wag saved once in 
Astã by retirod Air Force major gencral 
Richard Y. Secord. Recont news reports 
have alleged that Secord was involved in 
two of North's secret NSC uperationa: the 
Iran arms deal and covert aid for the 
contras. 

North joined the NSC staff in August 
198i. His subsequent career proved tu be an 
extreme version of something that haa 
become comman on the NSC staff in recent 
years: the rise of the can-do military man. 
He originally went tn the NSC an tempv- 
ment twith a atrong recommen- 
m Navy Secretary John F. 
Lehman Jr. to help lobby for Senate 
approval of the sale of Airborne Warning 
and Control System {AWACS) radar-aur- 
veillance planes to Saudi Arabia. But he soon 
made himself indispensable. 

“He was an incredible worker, very 
reliable, always there,” recalled Geoffrey 
Kemp, a former NSC senior director for the 
Middlis East who isa with the Carnegie 
Endowment for Peace. “In the first few 
years, he would rarely 'open his mouth 
during a meeting. But he got things done. 


The briefing books were always there. The 
phûne calls were made. The Situation Room 
was briefed.” [ 
, From North's base on the NSCs military 
staff, he became involved in Middle East 


"policy, then in the Falklands War, then in 


planning the invasion of Grenada, then in 
developing 
antiterrorism policy and finally in coordinat- 


ng U.S. ald to the çontraa. He was 


promoted to deputy director for political 


military affaira, a job that gave this officer 


normaous power İn the bureautraèy, By th 
r, he had gsêrved on thé NSC staff Dee 


than nearly anyone else, and he understood 
how to uge — and ab 


(Bud) McFarlane, became national!’ accurit 
adviser, North's position was enhanced, 
North was nlso aided by a bureaucratic 


` gtroke of luck. His secretary was the 


daughter of McFarlane’s secretary. “If Ollie 


wanted to pet in to gee Bud, it was just a 
' question o0 : up her 
mother to set up an appointment,” sald ono 


the daughter calling 
administration official who worked closely 
with North. 
North's usefulrega as a secret operative 
increaged for McFarlane because of thé 


gridlock ' that developed on major policy 


iasues between Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz and Secre 


Weinbèrgèr. The ' foreign-policy situation 


“mada it impossible to ` function at all, 


except ih secret," actording to Koch, the 


former Pentagon’ antiterforiam official. The’ 


‘lesion ‘fot North, Koch said, was: “If you're 


allies, a moralistic military officer who 
often tends to dramatize his role in events, a 
man with a passionate sense of miasion 
who, in hia zealouaness, long ago crossed the 
border into queationable conduct. “Ollie 
knew he had sacrificed his career a long 
time ago,” said one of his close friends, a 
former Pentagon official. 

According to Attorney Genernl Edwin 
Meese TII, North was involved in a scheme 
to divert profits from a secret Iranian arma 
deal he had helped arrange, launder this 
money through a Swiss bank account and 
use it to aid the contras in Central America. 
North's friends generally refuse to comment. 
on the Iran connection, but none aeema 
surprised by it. North is at the center of a 
Juatice Department criminal investigation 
and #geveral congressional investigations 
focusing on potential violations of 
U.S. export lawa and congressional prohibi- 
tions against military aid to the Nicaraguan 
rebels. Thia 43-year-old military officer, 
whother acting on orders or unilaterally, 
haa been blamed for the most serious crisis 
of the Reagan presidency. His ia a story of a 
can-do Marine who went too far. 

North's friends stresa two things about 
him: that he is idealistic and intensely 
patriotic, and that he is a loyal military 
officer who executed the policies decided by 
his superiors, rather than operating as a 
rogue elephant. "Of the two kinds of 
ambitious people — thnsc motivatd by 
causes dnd those motivated by peraonal 
ambition — Ollie is motivated by causes. He 
is an idealist and a romantic,” said Michael 
Ledeen, who was until recently National 
Security Council consultant on terrorism 
and worked closely with North in the early 
gtages of the secret negotiations with Iran. 
Ledeen added, “I don't believe that North 
did anything in thia that didn’t reflect the 
convictions of his superiors.” 

“Ollie is not a cowboy”, said Noel C. Koch, 
a former deputy assistant secretary of 
defenge who supervised the Pentagon's 
special forces and antiterrorism programs 
until several months . “He's not the 
freebooter he’s been made out to be. He's 4 

rudent and deliberate officer . . . His first 

yalty is to principle, then to his family and . 
his fiends.” 2 
. North's critics argue that this devotion to 
principle sometimea got out of control and 
may even have led him to take the lay into 

own hands. ' ,,., 
` fo hia NSC colleagues, North seemed like 
a real-lfe Rambo. He e tough, n 
geous, çontemptuous of the Was 1 
fastitutiona — Con , the news i 
the bureaucracy — that blocked the exercise 
of American power. He seemed to embody 
the stroig, gelf-tonfdent. image, that the,,. . 
Reagan Administrafion wanted tû present ta 
e i : ا‎ [ O 
orth's -ho manner was not a poae,. 
Born in Ban o, Texas, he intially 
was a pre-med atudent at Rochester and 
then transferred to the Naval Academy, 
where he was graduated in 1968. He wns 
the academy boxing champion and company 
commander in his zenior year, The acnde- 
my's 1968 ysarbook,“Lucky Bag,” said of 
him, “No matter where his career may lead, 
a gt r will , always be: the 
orps, the Corps, the Corps. : 

After graduation, ' North distinguished . 
himself in Vietnam, winning a Silver Star 
and a Bronze Star for valor under fire. He 
also received two Purple Hearts, ahd he still. 
walks with. a slight limp becausê of bia: 
combat wounğs. Details of hia war record . , 
are hard to come by, but he apparently wags . 

rt of the CIA-Fub covert war in Indochina, 

orth told oné a eme that he had. 
sujvived ong of bid ‘war wounds only 
becayaé he wag carried ‘to. safety on. 8 : 
makeshift strétcher by some of the figtiters 
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“THIS TAPE WILL SELF - 
DESTRUCT IN FVE SEONDS 


The Maverick Marines 


reau on Fadlallah'a trail. 

North is said to have run later 
operationa directed against the 
Syrians with the help of aides to 
Samir Geagea, a Maronite Chrie- 
tian militia leader, 

While the Marinea were nol 
avenged, a pattern was established 
of McFarlane and North "going 
operational" out of the NS on 
East and "abrURBE, jp pe, Middle 
staff high-level policy decisions on 
terrorism. 

Antiterrorism became the only 
policy the administration pursued 
with vigor in the Middle East. 
Much of what McFarlane and 
North did in the Middle Eagt was 
apparently discussed with Shultz 
but never passed down to any 
other level at State. 

It ia known now that Shultz 
turned off efforta within State to 
plan a more modest, more pragma: 
tic effort to establish politica! 
contacts with Iran while the 
MecFarlane-North secret contacts 
were being planned and carried 
out. 

Operating from misplaced confi 
dence that he could do in [ran 
what Henry Kissinger had done in 
China, McFarlane sought control 
of Iranian policy from the first 
days of the administration. 

North's apparent decision to g0 
for a truce with tho [Iranian-back 
terrorists who had been stalking 
Americans abroad {underwritten 
by the arms shipments) was f 
horrible migjudgment that has not 
run its courage, For „it is almo 
certain that the two most recent 
kidnappings of Americans in Bel- 
rut were ordered by a ra 
faction in Iran that wanted the 

.new hostage-takinga to abort the 
secret U.S.-Iran contacts. : 


chief fo 
The Washington Post.) 


lice, who stressed that اقا‎ 
.govertning the detention. ot. 2 
indiividual” are , applied jr 
cagses..of children to protect . 
righta. Coetzee gave the following 
breakdown on children held: 1 7 
11; 6 age-12; 21 age 19; 88, 2$. ™ 


140 age 15. ا‎ | 
Th responze to charges ,by.. ê 
rents' committee that juvgniles 


have “disappeared” in the £8 
of security eg Coetzge said that 


$. .standing instructions to ر‎ 


quire that parents must be,afy i. 
„ “Some children, .. unfor 1 
Supplied . the, aeéurlty: forpes e 


incorrect . information, . reg 


of police .intslllgenca reports. '.. ,. their names and..aGdresgea. TD 
The fğüren ai detaihed: children ree ا‎ jf extrpme' 
werê released by Maj: Gen. Johan: - ıly difficult for the security, fore م‎ 


nntîfv fhair navt nf trin * harsaid. 


: , thejy.may ba Held": - 
indefinitely without charge fûr thé’ 


.: immediately .of,.ısüch detent 


I is easy to imagine McFarlane, 
North and Shultz consumed by 
anguish and some guilt over hav- 
ing put their fellow Marines in 
harm’s way for political aims that 
were g0 ephemeral that the presi- 
dent was shortly to abandon them, 
It is even easier to understand 
them vowing to find and to punish 
neered thie attijatics who engi 

McFarlane and North took 
charge of a secret high-level inqui- 
to find out who had organized 
the bombing and how they could be 
made to pay, The anawers coming 
back directly to the NSC through 
Marine trainers working with the 
Lebanese Deuxieme Bureau, or 
military intelligence, all pointed to 
ي‎ 


By Jim Hoagland 


ل ا 
Sheik Mohammed Huasein‏ 
Fadlallah and his immediate fol-‏ 
in the Hezbollah organiza-‏ 2 
on.‏ 

On March 8, 1985, a group of 
Lebanese Baha'is, Fol Î us 
Deuxieme Bureau to avenge both 
the Marines and their coreligion- 
ists being persecuted in Iran, set 
off a car bomb that missed killing 
Fadlallah but killed more than 80 
others. Many of the Baha'la in- 
volved in the operation were later 


.captured and executed by 


Hezbollah forces, according to an 
intelligence source with wide con- 
tacts in the Middle Haat. 

It was about this time that 
North's name surfaced in intelli- 
gence circles in Beirut as running 
covert operations on his own, 
outaide the ClA'a control and its 
channela there, The suspicion was 
that the attack on Fadlallah may 
have been one of those operations, 
although sources in Washington 
told The Washington Post ihn May 


1985 that it waa the CIA that. and 


originally put the Deuxieme ’Bu- 


and radical 0 anizations (that) 
e ‘eountry ingov 
ernable through brutal ا‎ 
The government did not discloge 
for what alleged offenses’ the 'chil- 
dren are being held. Under the 
ermérgency decrée and other inter- 
nal security 4 


purposes of ' interrogation’ or' to: 
maintain public order, 0 ' 
Spokesmen, for anti-apartheid, 
monitoring groups have said tha 
e 0 bk O 
frequently : may. be.: drawn 

lS chal with. security. forcea, 


many have been, arrgşsted in.gecuri- 
by i ar out on, the basis 


fhaflbtaa'" tha enmmiaainnie: hÊ nn. : 


± 


Child Detainees By Wiliam Olaibore 


n , being held in’ - 


BERLIN — Inevitably, Robert 
McFarlane and Oliver North fade 
into one-dimensional aymbola aa 
revelation tumbles after revelation 
in the damaging scandal now 
gripping Washington bo to 
some, incompetent and perhaps 
eyil bunglers to many more, the 


ا 
aereens onto wich EBE lank‏ 
our feelings about six yeara of‏ 
Ronald Reagan's leadership.‏ 

Newapapers that failed to de- 
zcribe McFarlane's evident limita- 
tiona when he was a powerful 
flgure in the White House now 
have removed hands from eyes, 
ears and mouth. In disgrace, North 
remains as mysterious and car- 
toon-like ae he was when riding 
high and covert. 

„ But the investigators now prob- 
2 the r of the adminis- 
txation's  antiterroriast policy will 
ed look closely at the OBIE 
human emotions of these two 
professional marines and the in- 
tengê pressures that took them to 
the Tehran Hilton, shepherding 
arma to Iran's ayatollahs. 

They will find that the trail to 
Tehran atretches back to the 
bombing of the U.S. Marine bar- 
racks in Beirut in 1988 and the 
gearing impact that it had on 
McFarlane, North and the ex- 
Marine Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz. It was this act of 
terrorism, it appears, that locked 
Reagan's National Security Coun- 
cil staff on the unwise course of 
running secret operations in the 
Middle East outaide all other 
n: 

maasacrs of 241 you 

Americana in poorly defended ا‎ 
tions at the Beirut airport on Oct, 
23, 1983, has thus come back to 
haunt the administration, which 
seemed destined to outdiatance ite 
political negligence in this 
tragedy. 1 


while in prison; 


` It wag the fiat tirke the ğovêrn-''want to make 


ment has openly addressed the 
issue of cho 
prison without charges under the 
atate of emergenicy. Adriaane 
.Vlok, minister of law and order, 
Raid he wag “deeply concerned and ' 
anddened” by the detentions and - 
ged that no child would be 
Id for longer than is “absolutely 
nece 
“However,” he aaid,. 'aw-abid- 
mg people have the right to be 


od against the disruptiori of 
eir dai : 


.. liyes;,  vjolencê and 
intimidation. The O 1 1 


otherg in jea 
by the fact fal chile 1 are‘ being ' ‘: 


manipulatad' bv onl uii Irnluiri 1 


Pretoria’s Figures On 


...AO option but to, act agane any ` 
. person, , regardless of gm | 
. BeX or age, who plaçes the safsty of- 


have been . .Tam shddéned 


| She WDasiyington Post | 


Openness First 


IT WAS GOOD to hear President Reagan speaking more forthri 
about the Iranian arma foul-up DRE اا‎ 
unhappiness with the policy gone wrong. Still, it was disconcerting to 
hear from president, earlier in the week, a little lecture on the 
historical, procedural and constitutional correctness of it all. He should 
be out there insisting that the full truth emerge, and emerge promptly. 
No doubt İt ia inaccurate and certainly it is unfair at this point to suspect 
that Mr. Reagan, by hia show of solicitude for his forrner aides’ Fifth 
Amendment rights and for the protacol of an independent counsel, means. 
to slow the Iran-contra inquiry or to divert it from a policy review into a 
necessarily narrower search for violations of law, Yet that is the 
impression many have got. : 
t is, after all, the essence of this affair? Perhaps lawa regarding 
artnş and money have been bent ar brokan. If thia is so, however, it 
le ran in the course of the administration’s conduct of foreign policy, 
it must be the primary concern now to get at what went wrong with 
the and to set it atraight: to learn from’ the episode, to enforce 
political agcountabillty and, within these limitations, to make the 
administration as seaworthy as possible for the rest of its voyage. It can 
only be a secondary concern to punish particular. individuals for offenses 
e r يا ا‎ them ا‎ iB, nd the results attendant upon 
1 itioh. order of prioritiea m sortin 
` out of the iasues 0 inquiry. ۴ e a : 
The administration, in its upper policy reaches, has put on a face of 
openness but is still not telling it knows, Far from it. This is a 
mistake, and as a result the press is in hot pursuit, and Congress is 
finding there is a great deal left for it to look into — 8o much go that some 
of the administration's closest friends wonder whether it is not falling 
dangerously behind the curve of public demand for the complete, 
pratt, „truth. The other ,day, for instance, Robert McFarlane 
„ advance arael's shipment of armas to İrani i SePEARSE, Bf approved in 
say that the dispute on this Important point has now been put to reat. But 
ا ا‎ a8 long as f Hg ahrinks fom a candid 
remain vulnera' to eting by t i 
reporting and leaks of others. ا‎ 
Congress wil likely sel up select House and Senate committees 
promptly in tho new session. They should explore ways to work tagether. 
Limited immunity should be granted as necessary to get the story out, 
Where frictions arise between the ب‎ of a congressional inquiry 
and the discretion of a court-appointed independent counsel, aa one comes 
to ba appointed, openneaa must come first. 


.Carlucci Looks To Be The Right 
Man For The Job 


FRANK CARLUCCI knowa hisa way around the neighborhood. He has 
had his succesaes and misadventures in all the e agencies of 
government whose work the president's national security adviger is 
meant to coordinate, “Coordinate” is a key word here, suggesting, as it 
does, a rather modest mandate. The job to which Mr. Carlucci was named 
by the president has ballooned in importance over the years but without 
a corresponding wth of accountability. It has fitfully generated 
deluaions of gran eur, conspiracies and bureaucratic gridlock, none of 
which was in the original plan. Sometimes it has become the seat of an 
alternative secretary of state, gort of like the time when you had a pape 
and anı anti-pope. Rearns of political science, mast of it terminally boring, 
haye been written about what the proper function of this White House 
office should be. It should be to help the president dig out from under the 
rack slide of advice he is getting from his Cabinet departments on 
national security affairs, to underatand their dispute and monitor their 
actiona and, above all, to understand his own choices. 

Probably the office haa gotten too big. At least that's what people aay 
who think it has begun to regard itself as a Cabinet department of ita 
own. For a time it wag adulated on precisely the opposite ground: i.e., 
that it was small and secret enough to be a locus of some action and 
energy in a government of gluey, protocol-bound bureaucracy, Presidents 
have habitually bean tempted by ita protected status (outside the reach of 
a ri inquiry) to use it to get things done quickly, decisively and 
without a lot of foot-dragging from the Foreign Service or the military 
hierarchy. Just aa habitu this 
inatinct has come to grief Mr. - 
Reagan shouldn't need any achool- 
ing in-that these days, and neither, 
"we suspect, doea Mir. Carluçci. 


Mr. Carlucci nd. well JOHANNESBURG, South ج‎ 
. .. ŞAYVY ana. wells. | ج‎ ١ .goverıment - 
aohoolod. In the substantive inauea Î said Sunday It 0 Holding 256 


a' national, security adviger .muat. 
` deal with, bas experience as well 
. in ‘dealing with the men. who are 

President . Reagan's principal 

forelgn ‘policy and defense advia- 

ers. Preaumably he was accoptabla. 
to them; but that does not mean he 
is of some junior or servile status. 

We would guess that he comes ag 

lose as.anyone could to being the 
‘right chaice in that he {a} would 
not aspire to being a substitute 


children r the age of 16 for 
alleged security offengea, the yo un- 
E only 11 and 115 of the rest 

tween the ages of 12 and 14, The 
official figures — the firat released. 
by the government since the impo- 
sition of a state çf emergeney on 
June 12 — fall far below those 
complled by anti-apartheid moni 
toring groups campaigning against 
guch arrest. ıı  , .. 

lyr a Detainees’ Par- - 
ents Support Committee, in. 
also a.man of some selfconfldence launching a. “freg the children” 

campaign, sştimated that duri 

. the.past five months, 8,800 chil- 
dren under the age of 18 have been 
detained. Therg, alao 
allegations that soms..have been 
physically abused and tortured 


let himself or a president .get 
shoved around. We hope the new 
appointment works,.. We also hope 
that Mr. Carlucci has arranged to 
report directly to the president, 


` . Cabinet officer himself but (b) is 
` and standing who would not gladly 
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Individuals and the 
Cold War 


where necessary, ahut down rela- 
tions with the outside world, ex- 
capt where that was inconvenient 
(rather as Japan had done in the 
17th century) until reconstruction 
was complete." Usefully for his 
argument, thia speech was given 
just four weeks before Winston 
Churchill's “iron curtain” address 
at Fulton, Missouri, on March 5, 
1946, an oecasion often used as the 
atarting date of the Cold War. 
Stalin's deçislon to go iaolation- 
ist, if that is what it was, baffled 
Western opinion at the time. Yet it 
should not have aeecmed all that 
unusual since the United States, 
after all, had Laken a similar route 
afler the a war. But the 
prevailing feeling at tho time was 
that the Soviet Union muat cither 
be an ally, or an onemy. If it was 
the latter there would ba another 


war, 

lt didn't occur to anyone that 
thore could bo a path botween 
those two. Neither war nor peace, 
writes Thomas, was “a concept toû0 
complicated for most of tlıal era's 

ublic servants." So Lhe Cold War 

egan, the peculiar genius of 
Stalin'a policies lying — in the 
Thomas vorsion — in the fact that 
blame for ilhis twilight conflict 
could cheerfully he laid at the door 


ARMED TRUCE: Beginnings f 
the Cold War 1945-46, by Hug 
Thomas (Hamish Hamilton, 


£14.96). 


HUGH THOMAS is the first Brit- 
ish historian in recent times to 
attempt the daunting task of 
chronicling and explaining “the 
(as Dean Acheson 
blaaphemously called it), the 
postwar moment when the contem- 
porary international order was 
formed, And he plans to do it on a 
grand scale. Armed Truce iş but 
the first of several planned Yol- 
umes on the Cold War. 

It la a courageous enterprise and 
one to be welcomed; for there 
comes a time when mature histori- 
ans should eseape fram monogra: 
and biography and address thoem- 
gelves to tho great themes of war 
and peaco. Ona is reminded of E 
H. Carr, an historinn at tha 
apposite pole, who similarly began 
his life's work (14 volumes on the 
ا‎ Revolution) at the age of 


y. 

While others have aurveyed part 
of the postwar terrain — Peter 
Calvocoressi, Gooffrey Barra- 
clough, Geoffrey Warner, Alan 
Bullock — most of the work 
(appropriately enough: has baen 


By Richard Gott 


ol the capitalils and tlw impvrial- 
inta. 

This is good conLruvergial stufl, 
bul a nıere revision nf revinioniBnı 
is not Hugh Thonıns'a sole mun. 
Another nımbition is to put individ. 
uals back inis history “The devel. 
opment of technology under thu 
uontrol of governments," hu claims, 
has placed vast power in the hands 
of individuals. We should thare- 
for, he arguca, know more aboul 
eiu. 

This is an intriguing idea, suit- 
able for an historian emerging 
from the heart of Thatcheriam. 
What we actually get is a series of 
vignettes of major and minor figures 
in the post-war drama, thumbnail 
aketches which prove to be good, bad, 
or indifferent depending more onı the 
writer's mood than because he ia 
giving their role or their evidence 
any particular weight. 


David Lilienthal, for example, 
takes over the Stata Department's 
advisory panel on nuclear energy, 
and is described 2 a 
imaginative, sympathetic, and lib- 
eral” So far, so goad. Then we are 
told that he waa the son of Jewish 
immigranta from Moravia, “of the 
same stock, therefore, a4 T. 
Freud, Mach, ا‎ Zweig, 
and go many other men of genius.” 


This ig an intereating sideglance 
at the nature and achievements of 
Moravian Jewry, but ita relevance 
to the postwar attempts to bring 
nuclear weapona undor interna- 

onel control ia not made clear. 
What it seema to show is that even 
when a is put İn charge, the 
forces ol history are more powerful 
than the efforta of individuala — 
which ia not what Hugh Thomas 
sêt oul to argue. 

Hugh Thomas is a Tory peer, 
onnobled by Margaret Thatchor, 
but apart from the obligatory anti- 
Sovletiam, this ia not tcherite 
hiatory. lt certainly wouldn't a 

to Mra Thatchar herself. 

, a 
the Eddy Sh 
of thinking ite all bunk. et 
much interaating happened unt 
she came along. 

The two contemporary politl- 
clans who might eniy thia book 
are Roy Jenkins and David Owen, 
perhaps a sign that ah ‘Thomas, 
a an hiatorian, 1s atllll really a 
gocial democrat at heart. 


ımmonupalised by American histori- 
ang and polemicinls, Now we have 
a genuine British ‘version of that 
era, ûne thal could have been 
reçuıımonded by Sir Keith Joscph 
for use in the centralised curriculıu 
sixth forms of the future. 

Hugh Thomas is n distinguished 
historian whose repuilation rests 
golidly on his two major works 
dealing with war in Špaım and 
revolution in Cuba. Beyond thnt., 
lower, ht ls ula wayward, 
maverick, and dilettante tworda 
uged with care — and admiration}, 
an historian who investigates 
what intereals him and skates over 
what doesn’t, who is at least as 
concerned ta tell a good story as to 
get it right, and who never leta the 
absence of evidence deter him fron 
voicing a trenchant opinion. The 
reault is stimulating, entertaining, 
and readable — though the argu- 
ment ia not always convincing. 

He dismisses the revisionist his- 
torians who have sought to blame 
the West for the onset of the Cold 
War, but at the same time, he 
doesn't exactly endorse the old 
Establishment line that it was all 
the fault of the Russians. Whereas 
forty yeara ago it was common- 
place to assume that Stalin was 
interested in promoting world rev- 
olution, the general belief nowa- 
days ia that hia aims were pretty 
limited. Hugh Thomas geeks a 
synthesis of thease two viewa, and 
engshrines hia thesis in a complicat- 
ed formulation: “The combination 
of the extreme subtlety of the 
Marxist-Leninist. philosophy with 
the brute force of Communist 
methods made for policies which 
needed the appearance at least of 
conflict," 


Stalin, according to this view, 
needad the Coll War — the 
exiatence of an external onomy —- 
to carry out his policies for run: 
ning the Sovlet Union. ‘And, sug- 
gesta Hugh Thomas, all this wag 
made cryatal clear in a speech on 
February 9, 1946, which offective- 
3 restated the “Socialism In Ono 

ountry" policy of the 1920a. 
Goodbye to wartime allles, good- 
to international cooperation. 
The Şoviet Unjon was gojng to go 
it alone. 

"Now that the great war against 
Germany was over,” writes Thom- 
` aa, Stalin "could return to revive 

his Party, embellish the ideology 


` Creation” 
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Epics from the Promised Land 


Ga TTT) = سے س‎ 


The helght of decoptlon . . . The Moorish Tower ut Soville (1833) reaches new 
fovels at David ftuberts's hantls 


Large, un-edited and therefore 
unforgiving, the Barbican show 
underlines ut rvory step whl iU 
awful figure painter he was. 
Colourful characters, Bedouins, 
lsraelites, Arabs, farmers, ب‎ 
are pushed stiffly around the 
foregrounda of hig pictures like 
atage props. “Thus we have been 
encumbered with caftans, pipes, 
scimitars, and black hair, when all 
that he wanted waa a lizard, or an 
ibis,” complained Ruskin, 

If you compare Roberta's view of 
Rouen Cathedral with one of the 
famoug sketches of the same fa- 
cade by Monet, produced a mere 
generation later, you are compar- 
ing anecdote with vision, an inert 
architecture worked out with rul- 
era and perspective linen, with real 
Gothie stane-work soaked in sun- 
light. 

Roberts's most common pictorial 
ambition is to make the spectator 
feel amall and the buildings large. 
Unfortunetely the low roof of the 
badly designed Barbican gallery 
makes it impossible to hang any of 
hia large paintinga at the ا‎ 
for which they were intended. The 
result is .a الاھ‎ perspective which 


„ makes his foreground figures 1 
٣ forces 


pea too large and 


towering ا‎ lean aay 48 


precariously aa the tower of Pisa. 
If Roberts was unusually go 
for a Britiah painter al sampling 
the dark, sumptuous, guilt-ridden 
interiors of Catholic ca alg (as 
good as anyone before Burra) he 


was unusually bad for a British . 


painter at painting the weather. 

There ia na weather in his art, 
na heat in his Holy Land, no damp 
in his London. As F. T. Palgrave go 
rightly complained, Roberts's art is 
bathed in “one sunlight . . . one 
atmosphere.” e 

For a man applauded in his time 
and oura as a Yisual explorer who 
travelled the world, the inability 


to tell one place from another is. 


guraly an unforgivable failing. 
N با‎ at the Barbican 
unfil January 4. 


row with spittle. 

Walking into Antwerp Cathe- 
dral he dişeovered a verliginms 
Gothic choir at least 20 feet taller 
than the original. In Venice he 
made tiny canals as wide aa the 
Thamea while in London the 
Thames itself is dwarfed by a 
Tower of London which hag nar- 
rowed and grown to the height of 
an Alp. 

Roberts was certainly not the 
first view painter to tamper 30 
extensively with the facta in order 
to heighten the drama of a scene. 
The father of all view painters, 
Canaletto, did so just as wilfully — 
if a lot lesa noticeably. 

Roberts (1796-1864) is unique in 
that his career happened to fall at 
auch an inopportune moment, just 
before European art made truth to 
nature ita central aesthetic con- 
cern. ‘IE was that concern that 
united the Impressionists in Paris 
with the Pre-Raphaelites in Lon- 
don, the writings of Zola with the 
paintings of Holman Hunt. 

ig the Scottish topo- 
grapher's view of the f 
Holman Hunt complained Joudly 
that the sun waa in the wron 


. place. , “The ..gondoliera!" gaape 
John Rugkin indignant u at 
Roherts's view of Santa Marla 


della Salute in Yenice — “always 


where they couldn't ‘possibly row.” ° 


It would be: unfair to kae 
judging Roberta by the stand 


of Ruskin and Hunt, which were 


excessively pious. Roberta may have 
ا‎ buildings that were 
much taller than iı reality but at 
least, unlike Hunt, he did not 
claim to have wrestled nightly 
with the devil. Besides, has there 
aver been a view painter who did 
not add a few inches to the height 
of his .çliffs and .a: few feat to the 
width of his.rivers? 

At the Barbican there ars other 
and better reasons for shaking 
one's head in disbellef at the prices 
Roberts's work commands, and -for 
dismissing his contribution to Brit- 
igh art as a third rate one. 


CECIL B. De MILLE admired the 
work of Dayid Roberts. In 
Roberta's viewa of the Holy Land, 
De Mille par ip Pî, 
gspectivea m as purposefu 
towards the horizon aa Israelites 
leaving Egypt; he saw columns 
thicker than an elephant’ walat 
holding up keystones the size of a 
amall mountain in Galilee. De 
Mille, you fancy; recognised a man 
after his own heart. 

So he used Roberts as an un- 
credited artistic director on his 
Biblical axtravaganzas,. The col- 
umns pushed apart by Victor 
Mature in Samson and Delilah 


Waldemar Januszczak on 
why Cecil B. De Mille 
found David Roberts's 
work so sympathetic 


were Roberts's columns. That mag- 
nificently ٠ phoney Egypt left be- 
hind by a massive exodus of 
chanting extras waa Roberta's 


FR 

r a century out of favour 
with the critics, Roberta has spent 
the past decade growing in popU- 
larity. The pricea his works now 
fetch in auction would budget a 
amall Hollywood movie. Was pos- 
terity wrong, therefore, to dismias 
him for go long as a phoncy peddler 
of pseudo-biblical kitsch? 

e answer on this evidence iu 
yes, with the hasty proviso that it 
is not at all difficult to see how the 
nıistake wags made, 

What was it that attracted a 
cigar-pufflng megalomanlacal Jew- 
ish film director from Hollywood, 
to a dour Presbyterian Scoût from 
Stockbridge, Edinburgh, across 
such a hopeleasly wide cultural, 
tampnral and geographic divide? 

Clearly De Mille and Roberts 
shared a fondness for theatrical 
exceaa. And the God they believed 
in would have been nicely played 
by Orson Welles in a long white 
beard 


Roberta's famous panoramas of 
Egypt and the Holy Land seem to 
demand oohs and aahs from the 
audience. Hie pictures are deter- 
mined to take your breath away. 
The artist tries every pictorial 
trick in the book, from the dra- 
matically plunging perspective to 
the lonely ruin on a hill, to make 
every acene a scene-ataaler. 

He learned how to be a ham in 
the London theatre where he 
worked for 15 years as a scene- 
painter. At the Barbican his art 
seems to consist entirely of dra- 
matic sollloqules. Even his sketch- 
es are still miniatures which shun 


coalfire across a 
ant picture belonging to the 


ttish National Gallery? 1 am, 


not: at all gurprised that the SNG 
keeps this picture hidden away: if 
paintings could talk, thia one 
would drench everyone in the front 
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the heart 


glimpse alternative possibilities, 
Vanessa Redgrave's brilliant Mrg 
AÃlving brima with maternal 
sion for Oswald but also tha 
vaguely-nurtured hope that she 
might ensnare Pastor Manders: 
this makes the tragedy of the 
doomed climax, when she squats 
with head held between quivering 
hands, all the more searing, 

Ever since her first appearance 
in The Lady From The Sea at 24, 
Ms Redgrave haa always been a 
fine Ibsen actress precisely bs. 
cause she allowa instinctive feeling 
to play against the interlocking 
tightness of the old master's plus, 


Tom Wilkinaon aa Manders also 
follows Shaw's advice to play evan 
unaympathetic or Iudicrous char. 
acters as if they were justified in 
everthing they did. His Manders 
ig, to the life, the buginesaman- 
cleric at ease in the world of 
mortgages and endowments but, 
1 still enthralled to a 
black-and-white moral code. 


The other roles are well taken. 
Adrian Dunbar plays Oawald wilh 
a lean, fiery joie de vivre rather 
than the crushed look of a marked 
man. Peter Theedom's Engstrand 
ia subtle and sly rather than an 
obviously comic manipulator. And 
Eve Matheson's Regina, from ihe 
way she panders to Manders with 
the footstool, leta you see the 
characler's sexual wilinesgs. She- 
lagh Keegan's glaucous surround 
alo hinta at the world of rain- 
sodden furs beyond the house 
But the iriumph of the evening is 
Lhat, in Ibsen's world of fixed fales, 
Lhe churuclers here seem buoyed 
up by a lCuuuns, moving optimism. 


Even the windows are glazed #0 
thal they allow no view at all, save 
that of glazed light and shadow. 
"The room with an opaque back 
wall which abruptly becomes 
translucent and polla of murky 
blue light makos the place seem 
likely aome subterranean ûr 
dream-liko chanıber. 

And Lhore is a devastating coup 
de thentre ıt the play'a conclusloR, 
when Rebukka West, who has suc" 
cessfully urgcd Rosmer’s disturbed 
wife into suicide, leada him to fulfi 
a suicide pact with her in the 
millrace. 

Sadly, however, Pal Lokkebergs 
production has far lesa inventive, 
thrilling or experimental verê 
than his designer's set. Thwa 
and covert passion sustain 
aE Ãa ۰ ت اا‎ 

ekka's past gradua 
and into the awareness of Rosner 
we need to be made aware 


devastating impact that these fê 


elationa have upon Rosmer an 
Rebekka herself. ت‎ 
But Kjerati Homen's E 


moment when Kroll cracks ê 


gecrel, is the model of unremitiPs 


rimness and calm. it makes 4 
ute sense to cast Rosmer (Sê 


. Sturla Hungnes! aa an exce 1 
a ا‎ 0k oF erolie 
gives the play the chance © 
commitment which it often lackê, 
a i eomabke- 
modelling charm and rédson# 

. ness alone, 


that 


This production suggests 


the Norwegians, like the English, 


still approach Ibsen with, ler 
inda reverence. The plays 


ance . to, seê. VAN 
erlative Mrs Alvin 

: „sawed at the climax 

wey will sea there isa: al 


have a 


tive. _ 


handsome Rebekka, save 


, sign shows there are othei 

ways. The limitations “of the ادر‎ 

, duction ısuggest that the Nor, 

gians stifle the inherent sexu ا‎ 

of Ibgen’s ر‎ 1f the Norwest, 
Cc 


Radgrave’s sup 


اہم . 


Places 1n 


Michael Billington on Ghosts 


WATCHING David Thacker's ex- 
citing production of Tbaan's Ghosta, 
which has now moved from the 
Young Vic to Wyndham's, I was 
struck by how starved we have 
lately been of atrong, clear .revivals 
of great plays (Cheek by Jowl’s ‘The 
Cid is an honourable exception). 
Aa the audience's Bravos coursed 
round the theatre, it also hit me 
that a miniature Ibzen season 
might prove ا‎ e ek 1 
yearn to see some 0 leager- 
known plays, such as The Pretend- 
ers, The Master Builder and When 
We Dead Awaken, intelligently 
conjoined. 
at makes Thacker's Ghosts 
. exceptional . is the casting of 
Vanessa Redgrave and Tom Wil- 
kingon as Mrs Alving and Pastor 
Manders: for once we are confront- 
ed not by a sedately ageing couple 
but by two people still youn 
enough to make their past brus 
with romance a potent memory, 

Mra Alving here seyen nuzzles 
Manders’s ear in a vain attempt to 
rekindle old fires; the impact of 
this is tremendous. It reminds us 
that Manders, so anchored to 
convention that he has rajected 
Helena Alving, haa committed the 
ultimate Ibsen sin: to quench the 
love-life in a human heart. It also 
underscores the fact that Mrs 
Alving, in returning lo a life of 
marital sham and deceit with her 
dissolulbe husband, has sealed her 
gon's fate. 

It is, of course, a great play. But 
the difficulty in the theatre is that 
it can often seem aa if the charac- 
ters are simply sitting there wait- 
ing for the curse of the pakt to fall 
on them like a tent. Here you 


Under a northern light 


Nicholas de Jongh on Rosmersholm 
, NOW I have been to Ibsen country 


and my knowledge of the émotton- 
al and phyaical!l climates of his 
plays hag been transformed. Never 
again will names and place names 
seem trivial detaila. 

Now I understand that Oswald's 
last mad cries for the sun are 
spoken by a man brought up on the 
west coast of Norway where it 
raina all the year round: the 
temperature never sinka to iciness 
but it never rises above the terrain 
of bleak greynoas, 


And it is to similar territory that 
Rebekka West, the dangerous anti- 
heroine of Rosmersholm arrives 
from her home town of Finmark: to 
us it ia only a place name, but the 
Norwegians know Finnmark as 
wild, unpeopled and desolate terri- 
tary, culturally separate from the 
rest of the country. 


Up there Lapps, people whose 
١ Slavic, and who once 
enjoyed a reputation for witch- 


.. craft, predominate... Her mother’s 


ڪڪ 


name Gunvig — means, in 
Norwegian, “to do witchcraft," and 
Rebekka is deacribed as “an en- 
chanting little mermaid," by Ulrik 
Brendel, Mermaida, Norwegians 
traditionally believe, have magic 
potency but cannot fulfil their 
sexuality. 

It is equally significant that her 
great antagonist, Kroll, aays that 
ahe could bewitch anyone. It ia not, 
therefore, only the whita horges 


pathologically destructive youn 
woman, whom Ibsen invested wi 


‘capacities to enchant. We ip Brit- 


ain however, are unaware of these 


TNnuAancEeas. 2 ي‎ gi 
. bubos Hruza, the . designer of 


ously beautiful marble a.ıd gilded 
National Theatre .in Oalo,. seema 
ا ا‎ :all these allusiona. His 
extraordinary, expressionlatic pet 
consists of a distorted cube, he 
qom, whose tilted ceilings enhance 
a sense of claustrophobia. 


` origins are 


.which. haunt. Romersholm, but .a 


this, revival in Norwa:”a guraptu- 


Outrlanding Carmen — Sally Burgess 


Queen of the gas-guzzlers 


characterisation. David Arnold, 
the black Escamillo, arrives like a 
pop-star in hia pink zoot-auit, 
though the voice, firm and well- 
focused, doesn’t project as strongly 
as his appearance. It ia rather the 
opposite with Rosamund Illing as 


Micaela, a diminutive figure who‏ ا چ 
er fellow-‏ 

warkera in the cigarette factory, 
but glamorous. And aa though her 
appearance and totally involved 
acting were not enough, Misa 


real passion.‏ ا ا 
at comes out well are the‏ 
ansembles, not just those with‏ 
children, which are a riot, but the‏ 
other choruses too ialao well-‏ 


background of loyalty belps to 
go slack an 
army, might lose its impact, the 
life-and-death nature of Joné's 


restore what, wi 


choice over escaping with Carmen, 


And what a Carmen she is. İn an 
earthily phyaical portrayal Sally 


Burgess makes her 
provocative, tarty like 


Burgess emerges in her new nıozzo peopled), while the quintet of Act 3 


ia a delight, with car-seata drawn 
up to simulate a journey for the 
first hectie half and a sudden 
braking before the second, reflec- 
tive half. 

Mark Elder's speeda are some- 
times too hectic as in the opening 
prelude done with no warning, 
house lights up, but that is on the 
right side for a production which 
above all has speed and energy. 


¬“"One great Trrerit-of-the¬"cardump 


setting (designed by Maria 
Bjornson) is that it allowa the piece 
to whizz through with only one 
interval and the slightest of pauses 
between acts. 

More than once the updating 
threatens to make political or 
symbolic points (the removal of 
Carmen's face from the hoarding 
for the second half for example) 
but happily Mr Pountney in his 
ingenuity has concentrated on tell- 
ing the story clearly. Done like 
that Carmen remains as 
unsinkable a show aa the opera- 
house haa to offer. 


CINEMA by Derek Malcolm 


{Panavision photography by Dan 
Burstall) n is as much a disgec- 
tion of Lawrence's marriage as a 
treatise on an Australia which 
seems a willing prey to right-wing 
attitudes and subversion. 1 
The - gy performance 
comes nût from Friela, aa the 
shadow of Lawrence himself, but 
from Judy Davia . as Harriet 
Frieda, who won Beat Actress at 
the Australian Film Awards for a 
part which she manages to make 
cêhtrêl t6 thê proceedings, 
Peter Ormrod’s Eat The Peach 
(PG) is one of the most successful 
wholly Irish features ever made. 
And, ohe would suspect from ita 
prize at the Taormina Festival, 
that it ahould travel well too. Like 
Malcolm, some of whoae lightneas 
of touch it’ emulates, Eat The’ 
Peach is a fluent comedy with a 


point to it, which has a central ' 


character tryirig to get up from 
under a societj’ intent on pushing 
him down. ا‎ : 
It ıa uneven and: by Ho 
entirely E i ا‎ 
one extremely precious, gifl — that , 


`. of getting: audiences to warm to.it. 
They came out amiling. 


charming entertainment, - 
. which also contains a beautifully 
' judged perfornaance Irom Friels in 


By Edward Greenfleld 


س س 
atalus singing with a richness and‏ 
command that puta her in a new‏ 
category.‏ 

In her soprano days she was 
always a striking singer, but now 
the voice has acquired an extra 
th, firmness and individual 
ily tn make jit ° very- special; 
whether in the ffanıboyant numbers 
of Act 1 or the haunted menacing 
of the Card Song in Act 3. Her very 
first exchanges with Don José — 
brutally economical in thia version 
of the text an used at the first 1876 
performance — come over like a 
ا‎ with the rest of the 
pertormance to match,  ’ 

The projection and volume of 
Miss Burgess'a singing rather put 
the others to ashame. John 
Treleaven, lacking a rounded qual- 
ity in the voice, yet rises well to 
the challenge of the Flower Song, 
intense within hia dogged 


What is go notable about a film 
Bû determinedly small-acale is the 
way Taas makes it as much a 
morality play as caper movie. Ã 

gs firm and sure hand on the 
tiller might well have been diaag- 
trous. For once we see a comedy 
which says something right down 
to the bottom line, which is that it 
is better to rob banks than to treat 
the unwhole with contempt. 

. Cleverly, and with all tbe hu- 
manity that is absolutely neces- 


: Bary, Tags and her colleagues have 


managed an accomplished critique 
of a e society and a warm 
an 


its tricky central role. It wasn't for 
nothing that the prajectionists at 
the National Film Theatre, having 
alogged through 100 films or so 
during the 18 daya at tha Featival, 
Malcolm thair Golden 

procket Award. . 

Iriela appeara to somewhat less 
effect in Tim Burstall's Kangaroo 
IPQ} a braye but not .entire 
aucceasful atab at translating D. H. 
Lawrence's uneyen Australian 
novel to the screen. The film -is 
high, wide and very handsome 


. CARMEN set in a car-dump, you 
ht tall it. Faced with the taak 

of devising a production for Bizet's 
opera to hit us between the eyes 
but on the lowest possible budget, 
David Pountney for the English 
National Opera has put hia faith in 
derelict gas-guzzlers of the swing- 
ing sixties as the main props set 
out the bare atage whether at the 
barracks, Lillas Pastia's, up in the 
hills or by the bull-ring. Not for 
nothing was Esso (UK) apangor of 
the new praduction. 
_ Zany ns the concept might seem, 
it works surprisingly well, With a 
great hoarding of a Carmen figure 
spanning the back of the stage, a 
sort of cigarette advertisement, the 
cara below still keep aomething of 
their flaahy glamour. They make a 
marvellous fantasy world for chil- 
dren to play in, and with enormous 
contingents from William Ellis 
and Parliament Hill Schoqls the 
firat scene (to misquote Thurber? 
has kids the way most people have 
mice. 

They swarm about, and no more 

think of doing military drill than 
the posse of soldiers in their sloppy 
fatigues, rudely disciplined under 
their abrasive, Norman Tebbit- 
flgure of a Captain, memorably 
played by Richard Angas, 
showering contempt all round, 

Don José, as played by John 
Treleaven, is an unromantic char- 
acter, very much the apoiled priest 
forced Into joining the army, a 
point well brought out in Anthony 
Burgess'a new translation. That 


Fringe benefits 


SEVERAL of the lms which helped 
to make the 30th Londan Festival a 
record-bregker open this week, and 
in my slightly weary book, pride of 
place must go to Nadia Taas'a 
Malcolm {15) whieh one or two 
thought had been placed in the 
Festival as a joke. 

In fact it has since wor. a bevy of 
Australian Filkn Awards, and 
rightly so, being a comedy of much 
charm ‘and skill that algo has an 
exiremely rclevant point to make. 
It treads gome thin içe brilliantly, 
being the atory of a “retarded” man 


wbo proves û great. daal more ' 


advanced than his fellows when it 
comes to robbing a bank, and even 
juat living. . 

ally, there. are two fringe 
people in Maicolm. One is Malcolm 
(Colin Frielşli and the other igs 
Frank iJohn Hargreaves), a semi- 
literate wide-boy who becomes hig 


lodger after mother has died, 
brings his girlfriend with him 
(Lindy Daviea) and is aghast to 


find his simple landlord capable of 
inventing walking ashcans, cars - 
which split in two and other 

mechanical toys which can be used 

to make a fortune, or at least to 

take it. 
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Bridge 


‘FOR more yeara than | cares {o0 SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
remember, 1 have been campalgning Franco Sheehan Marl M'mood 
to convince televislon producers that NB 10 NB 1D 
there are thousands of brldge players 1S NB 28 NB 

In this country who are clamouring for NB NB 

attention. In 1938 we were the first Sheehan led the two of diamonds, 
country to produce a regular televised ducked to hls partners king. East 
brldge programme, although the tech- switched lo the two of clubs, which 
nical side was still primitive and very waş almost certainly a alngleton, but 
few people actually owned televlelon West did not make ihe mistake of 
gets. | appeared In a Friday night glving his parlner an inmediate club 
programme, partnered by another refu- ruft, He switched to lhe queen of 
gee frçm Vlenna, Gertie Brunner. We hearts first, and ihls allowed the 


By RIixli Markus® 


Chess 


By Leonard Barden 


23 B-NS! PxN 


24 RKP N-Qû4 
25 AXN Raskgns 


In lhe England ¥ USSR match lhe . 
Fusslans were soon 0-2 down dua to 
lhe an ven below. If PxXA 26 QxQ or li QxXR 28 Q-K7 
Thelr counterbalancing wins, Kasparov mate. John Nunn has scored many 
against Miles and Yusupov agalnst attacking wins againsi the Sicilian, and 
Shorl, came Ihrough flma pressure Ihis miniature is reminiscent of some 
errors by the English GMs in tenable Keres classics of ihe 1950s. 


osllions.. 

۴ GM Murray Chandler {England} — 
GM John Nunn {England} — GM Rafael Vaganian {USSR) 
GM Andrel Sokolov (USSR)  : French Defence {Dubal olymplcs 

Slclilan i o olympics 1886) : 


1 P-K4 P-K3 P-Q4 

were ا‎ world champlons, and defenders to take two hear tricks 1 P-K4 P-QB4 2 N-KB3 P-K3 3 N-QB3 B-NS5 4 P-KS P-QN3 
Hubert Phil invited us to play before West played Ihe ace and 3 P-Q4 PXP 4 NxP N-QB3 6 P-QR3 B-B81 8 N-H3 Q-Q2 
against Mrs Cole and Mrs Millett, lhe anather club to defeat lhe coniract by ` 5 N-QB3 P-QR3 6 B-K2 P-03 7 B-Q@NS! P-ûB3 B8 B-R4 B-R 

best English ladiés pair at that time. ‘one irlck. 7 B-K3 Q-B2 8 P-B4 N-GRA? Wnile's seventh i3 an ldea by 
` ' With those early daya still fresh in Notice that South has to find the ا‎ 10 BxXN QxB CGhandtar and Short to counter Black's 


1 talegraphed plan to exchange lIght- 
The world number three's black squared bishops. lt cosls some me, 

strategy ior such an Important gama I3 but that Is well justiled by Black's own 

risky, lo say the leasl. Black's earfy arlificla!l developmanl. 

queen's slide knighl advance has been 


1 'm pleased to welcome the heart ewltch lo defeat the conlract: If 
BBC's latest effort at televised bridge. he returns a elub first, declarer wlll be 
This ls a 13-part series at 6.25pm On able to discard one of his losing hearts 
Saturdays on BBG-2, wllh the high- gn the ace of dlamonds. 


lights of a hard fought rubber bridge Hare ls a hand on which Zia 


While mates In Inrea moves, agalnsi 
any defence (by Q. Heathcote, 1891). 


Solution No. 1935: 


9 N-K2 P-R4 0 OO N-R3 

battle between four Intematlona! stars Mahmood failed to find the winning White K at KA1, Bs atl Q8 and Q7, outmoded for half a century — since 11 R-K1 B-K2 12 P-83 P-Na 
on board the liner Canberra. The answer — a rare avant Indead. Dealer | Black K at KR1, FR at QN1, B at QB6. Emanuel Lasker's classic win over Pirc 13 N-B4 N-B4 14 N-E3 B-ON4 
players are well chosen: Arturo Franco West; North-Soulh vulnerable. White to draw. al Moscow In 1935. There (wilh 185 B-B2 P-B4 186 B-N5 N-B3? 
of Italy, Zla Mahmood of Pakistan, NORTH 1 B-KR4 {not 1 B-B7 or K7 A-N2 and transpoasltions) Black played N«B3 in- Whites manoguvres rataln his ac- 
Christlan Marl of France, and Robert 4 K65 not 1 B-KN5 R-N2 2 B-B5 R-N4) R-N2 stead of B-K2, and Lasker wor by 12 live Highl-squared bishop and now he 
Shsehan of England. ¢ AJ 2 B-B5 R-N4 3 B-N4 A-N5 (skewerlng PXP PxP 13 AXN PxR 14 Q-A5 ch K- exchanges he other bishop pair to 

The technical produallon of fhe new ¢ K754 the bishops) 4 B-N3I RXB 5 B-K5 ch Qi 15 Q-B7 whan his atlack soon #sxpose Black's dark-squared 
series Is excellent, and Jeramy Flint is hh A953 BxB stalemate. broke through. weaknesses. Vaganian misses that lhe 
a first class commentator. But most WEST EAST 12 Q-N4 P-KR4 13 Q-N3 B-B3 apparenlly biocked e can be 
viewers particularly In this country, wlll @ A 4 &@ QJ 102 NEMESIS struck England's bid for 14 PxP PxP 15 P-K6I PxP opened up — belter ÈxB. 
not know what Chicago Bridge means @ 5 4 YQ K63 gold medals at the chess olympics In 16 N-K4 Q-B2 17 B-Bê BxB 18 PxB O-Q1 
and will not understand the constan! 4 108 6 3 2 *9 Dubal just as the team were within Black can only improvise a rickety 19 PxP| PxP 20 N-B4 QOxXP 
changing of partners. li seems to me a K J8 2 % Q10 76 4 | sight of a winning position. Following defence. If PxN 17 N-Q6 ch. Suddenly Black'a game ls collaps- 
that the principle of Chicago Bridge SOUTH victorias by 22-1 agalnst the US, 17 Q-N3 N-K2 18 QR-Q1 P-AS Ing, tor if K-B1 to avold Ihe pin on the 
should have bean explalned rather 4 9763 Hungary and Yugoslavia and a 2-2 16 NxB ch PXN 20 Q-N7 A-B1 open file, then 21 RxP! 
better In the first programme, and we YQ a109872 draw against the USSR, England only 21 AxXP1I RXR 22 OxXR 0-03 21 QxXP A-QB1 22 QxBP P-R3 
ahould also have been told what ¢ AQJ needed lo score solidly agalnst the lf PXN 23 AXP N-Q4 24 Q-RB ch K- 23 P-OR4 N{3}إK2‎ 24 N-OS! Roalgns 
happened on the hands which were h— weaker teams. It looked very good Q2 25 Q-N7 ch lorces malta or decisive 


Whila males after PN 25 QxXR or 
wins malerial after NxXN 25 QOxR ch or 
AxQ 25 NxOQ ch and 26 Px8. 


not shown In the programme but which 
were Included In the running scores 
given at the end. 

Four deals were shown in the firsi 
programme in the serles, Iwo of NB NB 
considerable Interest. Here is one 
where Roberli Sheehan produced a (1} This was an excellent bid by 
thoughtful and accurale defence to Arturo Franco, The unrevealing gUc- 
defeat Arturo Franco's part-score corn- Ion made tha winning defence very 
tract. Dealer South; love all. hard to find. 

West led a dlamond againsl 4H, and 
daclarer won in the closed hand and 
played a heart to dummy’s jack, losing 
to East's king. The killing defence now 
is lor Easl lo switch io a spade, ruil hıs 
pariner's diamond continualion and 
WEST EAST exlt with a second spade, leaving 


when Iceland were crushed 4-0 and materlal galn after K-Q1 26 B-NS ch or 
the tough Bulgarians outplayed 3-1. K-B3 26 R-B4 ch. 
At that stage, ا‎ five و‎ 
England were 244 points ahead of the 
USSR with superior match polnts in | SOCCER: Stephen Blerley — Manchester Utd 3, Tottenham 3 


E OAL SI GAY id û U. Ferguson has an uphill 
road to climb 


WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 
Sheehan Mari M' mood Franco 
1NT 5 4H{1)} 


The Soviet team were In some disar- 
ray. Vaganian, a talented but some- 
times inconsistent GM, was in a bad 

a‏ ا ا ıhe‏ ل وا 

shkovsky, who has pla ا‎ 

Eastern Europa, MESSAGE to all managers: Do not apace in Tottenham's penalty aren.‏ ا ol MIS‏ ا 
seemed overawed by Ihe strangs Î let your chairman be interviewed Rabsûn had a largely anonymous‏ 
environınêönt. ut half-lime, especially il he in mutch, bul Danny Thomas, on us‏ 
So our round ten disaster, 4-34ê ing to say his team ia playing substitute for Ardiles, smashed‏ 
against the lowly rated Spanlards, was a than at any other time that into the England captain aa if he‏ 


voidable fourth | a total surprise. The experienced GMs | season. Manchester United, 2-0 up suspected Robson might be carry- 

5 هّ 42 ده‎ A83 r الا‎ Zia switched to a | Miles, Nunn and Chandler all lost, with Î at the interval, quickly found ing a portion of his £1265,000-a- 
# J52 # K8763 club (which would have been correct if j Speelman salvaging a draw on bottom i themselves 3-2 down. A late Dav- year salary about his person. 
hAQJ74 h2 South had held, say @ x x @ O 10 | board. It is England's worst Individual | ganport penalty saved them. Clemence's Angertips clawed at 
SOUTH @ x x x # A Q J e x x) and declarer j match result for many years, and can Tt wag, of course, the gort of Davenport's penalty but it was 

KQ 10 84 had no further problems; he drew Î probably only really be explained On | match the TV cata lap up and struck with enough force to beat 

10 5 trumps and unblocked the diamonds, | Psychological grounds, the eftect of makes managers go home and kick the attempted save. Old Trafford 

Q98 restricting his losers to two spades and ا ا‎ o ney going Or | the moggy. Defence, what defence? erupted in heart-felt relief. It was 

K 106 3 ona heart. اا ي‎ Unitad loat McGrath, forcing the a goal United scarcely deserved or 


tha crowd ex 


itute Stapleton into the back . 
substitute Stapleton into the bac Both managers are faced with 


four, which offered ther some : 1 [1 
semblance of an excuse. Totten- restoring an {mage and Su 
ham had none. a deep thirst for success. Dnyvi 

There were those people, when Pleats plans arte a good deal 
Alex Ferguson took over as mana-. further advanced than Ferguson's 


DOWN 

1. Having spoken violently | mend 
fault, perhaps {10} 

2. Favourable Judge wilh a very quiet 


. r, who imagined or liked to kid and look more likely to bear fruit 

٠ 3. lea roundabout way? {6) emselvea he had inherited a first. United's problems run deep. 
1 "4. Not far to Island (4) strong squad of players. He bas gaucHEsTER UTED: Turner; Slvebsek. 
5. Man and fellow-member in news | not. . Everywhere — defence, Duxbury, Mosse, hMcûrath ( 2min), 

`` agency; lt has.lts points (3, 7) Î midfield and attack. — he’ hag. Morsn, Robson, Strachan, Whitsslde, Daven 


P. 
. gar his first years salary. ` Thomas, Rocberts, Gough, Wabbit, D. Alan, 
Whi dnd Davenport .made ' Gein, .Waddle, Maddie, Afdlles (Thomas D. 


'their sharp affurta of tho first hall: 

` On ano .Clive Allen wo و ر ي‎ 
Bivê acored or Spurs in ! the: Tyndall-Guardian 
nited's, secind; allowing, Daven. |: Priçes na at 28 November, 1986 


` neariy all the book in a mess (8) 
7. Seo .19 : 
-.. 8, Essex town In short dispatch (4) 
- 14 ا‎ character wilh her holy pig? 
ı15. When the, Jaat gun, rose you call 
E belween pales (10) 
17. اا‎ Ler in ای‎ r by 
antonese. as 
"" ° 18. Wordwoarth's gio lolis birth from 
1 ., -.: hens in US.(B) ius: . 
: 20. Piece of pine in 5 (6) 
O2, North’ Ausirallan-naturallat? (6) 
ı.۰ ' "22, ‘Archbishop in a skirt?.(4) '.: 


opening. minute, but it:.was a! 

„match of mistakes. Mabbutt and 

5 ‘port to akoot obliqlely In. '‘ North Americah 7“. Fa 

„ Mabbutt atoned in the second ° Fund 2 $2470 


0 Ãllen' were bith at fault for :.. 
alf, laun ‘himgelf at Hoddle'g..: |. 


23. Basis for lender (4) 1. a a Turner. Moran, . Money Fund i. و‎ $27.43 

ل u?" a who ahould ‘have ûred between: ' rn, TD‏ 1 ن 
81خ .. ٠ : ES ‘Î the goals ùf Whiteside and Daven- .:. Overseas FUR.‏ 
ARAUCARIA ' AJ FIRST) ‘Î port,"finally found hi4'touch'but in.! | Pacific Fund -ı. Yen 3272‏ 


a man on'thê road {o China? 0 0َ 2. nd wrfers: pol Ge night... 


16. Sailor, . thug, . encoühtered . 


HE h.I 


E : 9 ‘the wrong’ Het A ‘big queatiori: MH halks winks '' ES f 
ACROSS USSR exhibition, displays bird's ' mark heye a "Turner who had: Wail Birest Fug n . $34.65 
a ١ "19 E suggests ã ٤ od inhi il ی ا‎ . .„ Mortgage Fund 32 71 
1 0 y 0 e ۶ . .`` litle misquotatlon from ‘Pope (8, 2, 'oledr, but sliçêd over his owm'liner ri: .Bofimioalty Find... 8.28 
11. Aulhor of 22 aoross Is |n a lot, take *” 4). o a i ` 'Unitêd'#-fatis were hushed; thelr: .i Î Eurgbond Ful’... $22.48 
Î °" note 1. 1 .:: 21. Author. of .13 8 .7. 23 , across : 1 ' yil: with: :the - br. FE "Huha HR. A14 
12, Companion vessel geta journalist ..: :.:: across 24 sounde completg (5) .. .... ; United'ş' defence alept. Wale. BOME, iy i, i 
' agltated (7} . «.... .. . ..,22, Model studenta embrace barmaid... ‘eros wal headed in iby ‘Clive Allen ii. .: -Fhrthic iniorrmêttan on be: . 
13. Most uncommonly’ ound ' jf: Ar- . . , ,at Edmonton pub... 4)... .“ ‘#ith Turmeroricê'' again’ howWhere e o; 
.thur's queen. (6)... 0 .1 23. :Docior Ji, C483? (3, 4. E د‎ Hear thê' ball." : t ` loûked toı i KE 
14. Author of 23 across 22 across 24,. 24. Taxes oni bars? 2 Î ‘bal that for a tehm Until! 
aéhinإ!»‎ dagily' thè: pick’ ofi 
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Escaping from one nightmare into another 


growing body of Holocaust litera- But its simplicity is a necessary “mortared to death” in a field the love within Someth's mutilated 
ture shows how even so unspeak- strategy in the face of the terror, macabrely named “the infirmary.” family; and it is remarkable that 
able a thing may, finally, begin and algo something more, some- Someth’s brothers die of starva- such a book should end up being 
—__ ___ eoectively to be articulated. thing like an act of civilised tion. His sinter, Mealea, the about love. 
WHEN horror becomes unim- But the articulation of the Jew- moderation in reaponse to so much cleverest, cannot resist writing in 
aginable, it wins ite final victory, ish nightmare, from Anne Frank barbarity and excess. a journal what she thinks of the the most part, discreet and self 
because when the imagination is to Elie Wieael, has been uniquely The first part of Cambodian “black crows," as ahe calls the effacing, though there are mo 
overwhelmed wa begin to give up, thorough. Knowledge depends on Witness is an evocative account of Khmer Rouge: ments when 1 suspect that he had 
to ahrug our shoulders, to accept economic reaources, and on contin- family life before the victory of the Now I really hate this regime, It ided Someth May too far down 
the omnipotence of evil. ued international interest, on Khmer Route. Someth's family turns men into animals . . , I wish e path of exoticiam. In his 
The Holocaust, the Partition “newa values." Cambodia can't came from “Kampuchea Krom,” I had been born in another introduction, he Bays: “For 
massacres in the Punjab, the aa- command either. James Fenton now conquered by Vietnam, 80 country . . . I love my country .. . Someth, it is sometimes surprising 
tanie mushrooms of Hiroshima and say in hin introduction to Cambo- they knew something about dis- But this is what this regime has to be asked to give detaila of daily 
Nagaanki have all pushed reality dian Witness: “Although there ink At the age of four, made me wish. life that to a Westerner will appear 


close to this point of incomprehen- have bean several books by West- Sormeth was sent “to the pagoda” to The journal is found, and Mealea irresistibly exotic.” Someth might , 
ly been told 

vile to be grasped, things b to his parents’ beliefs, this meant brief, moving epitaph, “But at however, have been well served by 

the death of many Cambodian name more prominent thar Som- 

part of the explanation, but more his family for a generation.” monkey. The lame, fastidious raphy, and Faber ought to be 

Henry Kissinger, during which the Cambodia must at present over- jak-fruit skin by a sadistic iera." He cuts open the mon- Western laundering of Eastern 


CAMBODIAN WITNESS: The 
autobiography ùf Someth May 
(Faber, £9.95). 


James Fenton's editing is, for 


sibility. In thia century it has often erners, very little of the story haa be educated, but he hated it go diea in the terrifying “Re-educa- once or twice, have been right. 
seemed that subjects too iy orm : ٤ و‎ Cambodians them- much that he ran away. According tion Centre,” and Somesth writes a Neither Fenton nor the i 
Eyo selves. 
words, have come into the world, The reasons he gives for this — least ahe had spoken her mind. She their publisher. To make Fenton 
1 : : By Salman Rushdie had been true to her philosophy.” 

The people of Cambodia have writers, the traumatic nature of The worst thing that happens in seth May's on the front of the jacket 
been the victims of not 0 the experience — are obviously a that “he would ruin the fortunes ofl Cambodian Witness, happens to a waa an insulting piece of typag- 
lasted for lhree years. This was the important ia power, or rather, The a neb gambles with Comrade Tek shows Someth “the ashamed. It makes the book look 
saturation bombing unleashed by werlessness, Any new book on rubber bands, is made to kneel on ا‎ I used to kill the Lon Nol like what I feared it might be —a 
20 


equivalent of five Fliroshima come the objection: “Oh, I know all achoolmaster, and learns maths key's stomach and pressed the cut reality — and is not. 
borabes fell from the skies. (And one that; I saw Killing Fields." m Khieu Samphan, later one of with both hands. The monkey's Someth May has written de 
week after the bombing stopped, AÃs if one version could stand for the Khmer اک‎ leadership. A liver falla out ir one piece. Com- acriptively, not analytically, 8o the 
Nixon made Dr Strangelove his all, and all the dead had the same friend is posseased by a devil and a rade Tek then slits the monkey's Cambodian political background is 
new Secretary of State.) tale to tell. The distinction of Jok kru or magician exorcises him, throat. only sketched in. Nor does he 
The second waa the reign of Pol Someth May's autobiography les in a scene reminiscent of Isaac “Bvery time 1 think of it," answer the toughest question: how 
Pot and the Khmer Rouge, whose in ita insistence on the right of Bashevis Singer, The rituals of Someth writes, “I imagine my can men become like Comrade 
power, as William Shawcross said each death, each life, to ita own Cambodian life are described: his father waa killed in the same Tek? I don’t know the answer, 
in Sideahow, wag “born out of the particular meaning. He writes a aisters wedding, the funeral of a way.” Comrade Tek has explained either. But the terrible lesson of 
inferno,” In four years, the Khmer calm, declaratory prose whose brother who dies in a trafflc that the technique is slightly our century is that it isn’t difficult. 
Rouge were responsible for the emotional detachment is, at times, accident. Then the city falls, and different when killing a man. “I I could be Comrade Tek. And se 
deaths of between one-and-a-halfl a little unnerving: the Khmer Rouge come, would bave put my foot in the cut could you. 
and three million Cambodians. As  €Comrade Thol .. . had a thorny “Of the fourteen people who left to get the right pressure — other- 
the father of Someth May, author stick in his hand, with which he Phnom Penh in the evacuation, wige the liver never comes out 
of Cambodian Witness, told him was ا ی‎ father as ihey only four survived.” In the Year properly.” 
before he was killed: “There is no went. The father squealed in agony. Zero of “Democratic Kampuchea," There is no adequate response to 
end to revenge. 1 His uniform was drenched with Somaeth’s father cannot survive, such material, except to marvel 
Are such crimea beyond litera- bjocod . . . News soon spread that because he is a doctor, and the that anyone ا‎ have retained 
ture? To admit it feela like surren- Comrade Thol had killed his whole Khmer Rouge, with their hatred of hia humanity in such a world. For 
der. But they are almost certainly family — his father first . .. He was intellectuals, are killing doctors. this is a very humane book, and 
beyond the scope of any single rewarded with an AK-47, of which His sister Somaly and her husband contain numerous portraits of the 


Letters lo the Editor are welcomed 
but nol all can be acknowledged. 
Wa don't like outting them bul 
somatimgs this Is necessary lo gei 
them in the pags — short letters 


stand a better chance, Send tham io 
The Guardian Weekly, PO Box 19, 


Cheadio, Cheshire SK 10D 
book, beyond the imaginative Je was very proud. He came round Phan, whose wedding was de- gurvival of the human spirit, even aa 
grasp of any one author. The fhe fields to show it off. gcribed in an earlier chapter, are in hell. In particular, it ig about 


لے ا ا ا مس دو ر دسم سے لم م ہے ا سبع ی سیم .` 


IF YOU DON’T PAY 
BASIC RATE TAX, WHY EARN 
` BASIC RATE INTEREST? 


Asan expatriate, you're E = E for a year or more to take 
probably nor subject 1o BRIIANNIA CROWN advantage of it. 
income tax. : AİÎ we ask is that you 
In which case, we invest a minimum 
can pay you a very high £1,000 for aminimum of 
interest rate without six months. 
deducting income tax After that you can 
at source. . choose to withdraw — 
So if you put your. MINIM MLINVESTMUNT S.222 subject to a few simple 


conditions~ or keep your 
investment in the account fora further unlimited period. 

Qur new Britannia Crown Account is a particularly From the start; we'll even pay your interest monthly 
attractive proposition for UK non residents. if you wish (at 11.78% net, CAR. 12449). هة‎ 

As a fixed-term lump sum investment opportunity ‘The Britannia Crown Account is available to all] UK .. . E 
it offers a highly competitive interest rate of 12.44% : non-residents so fill in the coupon and start earning 

And you won’t have to tie-up investment capital higher rate interest now, 


a a‏ ڪڪ ڪڪ ت ڪڪ ڪڪ ي ڪڪ ڪڪ 
. 


Please send me full details of Britannia high interest accounts for expatriates. 


e with us, you can 


mriake hay in Britain while the sun shines overseas. 


Name 


Address 


Postcode 5 


Pose to: Britannia Building Society, Newton House, Leuk, Staffs. ST13 SRG. 
DON’‘T INVEST A PENNY UNTIL YOUVE CHECKED WITH US 


BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY, NEWTON HOUSE, LEEK, STAFFS, STI3 SRG,ENGLAND,  . dd FY o 


„Interest rates may vary but are corret at tim of going to press. 


Britannia 


Building Soclety 
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` ike forerunners of apocalypse. 
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